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MONROE DOCTRINE! 





THE 






‘“‘SoME men are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them.” The eponymous hero of the 
Monroe Doctrine belonged rather to the third of these categories 
than to the first or the second. The son of a Virginian planter, 
he was certainly not born great; and although he served in the 
American War of Independence, was sent as envoy to France 
in 1797 and 1803, and was twice elected President of the United 
States, no one would say that he achieved measurable distance 
of the greatness of Presidents like Washington, Lincoln, or 
Wilson. His fame has come to him not for any personal quali- 
ties or achievements, but rather from his more or less accidental 
connection with a political doctrine which was fashioned out of 
the circumstances and the mind of the American people and came 
to express vaguely and varyingly their outlook upon external 
politics. It was adumbrated rather than defined in Monroe’s 
presidential message read to Congress on December 2nd, 1823; 
but that message has been attributed to other minds than that 
of the President himself, and it bears that stamp of compromise 
which lends itself to various interpretations. 

Monroe himself was a man of kindly temperament rather than 
decisive intellect, and, despite the name the doctrine bears, it 
is popularly fathered upon more clear-cut personalities, Canning 
on this side of the Atlantic, John Quincy Adams on the other. 
There are other claimants for whom historical research might 
make out a plausible title, and as early as 1814 the Russian 
Ambassador, Nesselrode, wrote to his master, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, that “the dominant party in America . . . is aiming at 
a complete revolution in the relations of the New World with the 
Old by the destruction of all European interests in the American 


1 A lecture delivered at King’s College, London, on November 7th, 1917. 
No. 13.—voL. IV B 
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continent.” This quotation will serve to indicate the extent to 
which ideas subsequently associated with the Monroe Doctrine 
had permeated the American mind before Monroe himself had 
even entered upon his first term of presidential office. It indicates 
that the Monroe Doctrine, like most historical ideas and institu- 
tions, grew out of circumstances which turned many minds in 
the same direction, and was not conceived of sudden impulse or 
made by a single act of creation. It was the offspring not of a 
man, but of a generation, and it grew out of the situation in which 
the people of the United States found themselves in face of the 
European Restoration after Napoleon’s fall. 

A similar declaration of political faith might have been precipi- 
tated even earlier, had Napoleon succeeded, and had Great Britain 
disappeared as a buffer between the mighty Emperor of the Old 
World and the infant Hercules of the New. Saved from that 
menace, which only took occasional form:in Napoleon’s words, 
the United States could afford to resent the British blockade and 
to cherish the inherited conviction that George III. was a greater 
danger to democracy in America than Napoleon himself. At any 
rate, the conflict between the two giants of the Old World 
promised respite, if not safety, for the New, and probably assisted 
the growth of a determination in America to preclude a similar 
contest between Legitimism and Revolution on its side of the 
Atlantic. But the Restoration made the danger greater if it did 
not bring it nearer. Legitimism came into its own again in 
Europe, but its own was not confined to Europe. The War of 
Liberation against Napoleon inured to the benefit of Bourbons, 
of Hapsburgs, and of Hohenzollerns ; and although Great Britain 
refused to subscribe to the Holy Alliance, British association in 
the Quintuple Alliance with the three autocratic signatories to that 
document was enough to give British government a shady com- 
plexion in the eyes of distant observers, and to arouse American 
apprehension of a Europe solidly wedded to the principles of 
Legitimism and reaction. After all, there still sat on the British 
throne the king who had fought a seven years’ war to prevent 
the birth of republican freedom in America. 

Nor was the danger precluded by the Atlantic ocean ; for nine- 
tenths of the American continents were still ruled or claimed 
as dominions by European monarchs, and the enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine was precipitated by the struggle between the 
Bourbon King of Spain and the vast possessions in North and 
South America which had come down to him from the days of 
Philip II. The opportunity for their revolt had been provided 
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in 1807 by Napoleon’s ejection of the Bourbon from the Spanish 
throne and the substitution of his brother Joseph Bonaparte ; 
and the success of colonial liberation was facilitated by the British 
Fleet, which controlled the sea and prevented European inter- 
vention in the South American wars of independence. The 
struggles, however, were long, and the issue was still in doubt 
when the fall of the Napoleonic dynasts and the restoration of 
the Bourbons in Europe produced fresh complications. As be- 
tween the Bonapartes and the revolted Spanish colonies our 
British attitude was clear enough ; but the re-established Bourbons 
were our allies, and while sympathy with the colonists remained, 
overt action on their behalf became a delicate matter. Spain 
herself was divided in opinion ; a Liberal but impracticable Con- 
stitution had been set up in 1812 to the accompaniment of 
Wellington’s march and of the rising of Spain against the Bona- 
partes. The restored Bourbons had, however, little love for con- 
stitutions, and Ferdinand VII. was equally bent on re-establishing 
autocracy in Spain and on recovering the Spanish colonies. For- 
tunately, perhaps, he was a feeble king, who failed in the pre- 
liminary operation of restoring his authority in Spain. But his 
Liberal Ministers were hardly less incompetent, and the Con- 
stitution they endeavoured to enforce produced an anarchy which 
invited intervention by the brother Bourbon across the Pyrenees. 
It was one of the points of the Holy Alliance that kings were a 
band of brothers bound to render each other assistance against 
insurgent subjects. England was no party to that pact, and 
refused at the Congress of Verona to countenance joint action 
for this purpose. France, however, went on with the blessings 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The Duke of Angouléme crossed 
the Pyrenees in April, 1823. Spain failed to repeat against the 
Bourbons the history of her uprising against the Bonapartes ; 
Madrid was occupied by French troops in July, Ferdinand was 
reseated on his autocratic throne, and by the end of September 
Cadiz alone upheld the cause of the Liberal Constitution. 

Louis XVIII. had apparently succeeded where Louis XIV. 
had failed, and the Pyrenees had been abolished in the interests 
of reaction and the Bourbons. The English mind was switched 
back from the Napoleonic wars to those of the Spanish Succession, 
from the needs of restoration to the fear of the Bourbon pacte 
de famille. But England could no longer look for assistance to the 
Hapsburgs, for Hapsburg and Bourbon were at one with each 
other, as well as with Hohenzollerns and Romanoffs, in their 
devotion to the Legitimist cause; and Spain at least was lost. 


5 2 
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But if the Pyrenees had disappeared, Canning was resolved to 
maintain the Atlantic Ocean. Spain might be lost, but her 
colonies might be saved ; the Old World might surrender to reac- 
tion, the New might be preserved for progress. As Angouléme’s 
armies swept across the Peninsula in July, 1823, Canning sounded 
Rush, the United States Ambassador in London, on the possi- 
bility of joint British and American action to prevent the extension 
of Bourbon intervention across the Atlantic. It was a momen- 
tous crisis in the history of the world: if the Bourbons were 
successful, the Old World would be made solid and safe for auto- 
cracy, the New would be divided between antagonistic forces. 
If they failed, the New World would become united for repub- 
lican independence, and the Old would be divided for future 
struggles between democracy and despotism. 

England stood at the crossways, and the decision was not easy. 
George IV. was not much more enlightened than George III., 
nor Liverpool and Eldon than Lord North. How could those 
who had fought against North American independence intervene 
on behalf of South American insurgents? The paternal despots 
had, it is true, been inconsistent in their patronage of George ITI.’s 
revolted subjects, but the age of revolution which ensued might 
well deter Tories from the riposte of encouraging other sovereigns’ 
rebels. The political hesitation was, however, overborne by com- 
mercial interests, and a policy of principle that paid in cash had 
irresistible attractions. We had a vested interest in South 
American independence more tangible than Liberal sentiment ; 
and the passion for trade with Spanish colonies which had 
stimulated Elizabethan enterprise, Cromwellian imperialism, the 
Asiento, and the war of Jenkins’ Ear, had been gratified through 
the independence of the Spanish colonies. Those new markets 
had enabled us to bear with comparative ease the financial strain 
of the Napoleonic wars, and Liberal sympathy with the insurgents 
was subsequently fortified by the robuster fear that Ferdinand 
would close the door as tight as he could against British trade 
and bestow his preferences, if any, upon his Bourbon friends in 
France. 

That England was out for trade rather than for political prin- 
ciple was a suspicion amounting to conviction in the American mind 
which prevented complete co-operation between Canning and 
Monroe. There was also a natural and traditional sentiment 
against assisting England to pay back her score against France 
for having abetted Lafayette; and Adams was convinced that 
Canning was bent on defeating the Bourbons rather than helping 
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republican independence. Foreign trade was less an American 
interest at that moment than the assertion of a political principle ; 
and with back doors of their own open so wide in the prairie, 
the United States felt less need than England to insist that 
their neighbours’ portals should stand ajar. ‘hey had already 
recognised the independence of the revolted Spanish colonies, and 
they wanted England to do the same. But although English 
legionaries in their private capacity rendered yeoman service to 
Bolivar and his assistant liberators, the English Government was 
not prepared for a formal breach with its monarchical allies, and 
was naturally shy of republican principle. 

There was a deeper distrust in Canning’s mind, a distrust 
justified by the future. He did not like the vague but rooted idea 
which already underlay and was to determine the coming inter- 
pretations of the Monroe Doctrine. It was the schismatic con- 
ception of a fundamental divergence between the Old World and 
the New. Whatever might chance to the Old, the New World 
was to be an America for the Americans. North and South the 
western hemisphere was to be a preserve for republican institu- 
tions, a refuge from despots and militarism, a home for peace, 
a vast oasis and stronghold of liberty and democracy, saved by 
two oceans from the infection of European exploitation and war. 
The New would not intervene in the Old, the Old must not inter- 
fere with the New; each should pursue its own courses, live its 
own life, fashion its own ideals. Some went further than that, 
for there were Jingoes even in this haven of pacifist liberty ; and 
of this New World the United States was to be the arbiter, pro- 
tecting its weaker brethren against the threats of European 
militarism, intervening in their disputes without accepting liability 
for their conduct, and proclaiming its will as international law 
so far as relations with Europe were concerned. 

There was food for anxious thought in these pretensions. The 
British flag flew over more American soil than the Stars and 
Stripes, and Pan-Americanism contained the germs of a greater 
menace to the British Empire than Napoleonic dreams. It 
seemed to shut us in on this side of the Atlantic, and to set a 
term to the age-long westward drift of British peoples. Further 
and more disconcerting than this, it appeared to abandon England 
to a single-handed conflict with European reaction, to leave it 
stewing, so to speak, in the juice of a cauldron in which it was 
thought to be at home, but from which it was really seeking 
escape. Adams thought us, but we were not, of the spirit of the 
Holy Alliance. Politically, as well as geographically, England 
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hovered between the two worlds into which he wished to divide 
mankind. Cut off from the inspiration and the aspirations of the 
New, we might have succumbed to the Old; for outside the 
British Isles there was little political liberty. France was a 
Bourbon monarchy, Italy a collection of petty autocracies, and 
Metternich reigned supreme. There was hardly a British com- 
monwealth over seas; Australia was a convict settlement, New 
Zealand belonged to Maoris, South Africa had but a handful of 
British settlers; while at home reform was tongue-tied by 
authority. The doctrine of two worlds, one released for pro- 
gress, the other condemned to reaction, had nothing to recom- 
mend it to an Englishman of Canning’s cast of ‘thought. Only 
by maintaining the unity of the world could he maintain the 
bond between Great Britain and her colonies in America; and 
only through the same unity could he rely upon the New World 
to help him in restraining the reaction of the Old. He wanted 
a balance where Adams would have broken the scales. 

Adams’ view was natural enough. American colonists were 
few and weak compared with the populations of European States, 
and he cannot be blamed for not piercing the veil of the future 
and foreseeing a Europe which would look to America for 
deliverance. If Europe could not manage her own affairs the 
fault was hers; it was enough for America to make itself safe for 
Americans and democracy, and his ideas might seem large enough 
without expanding to comprehend another world. Moreover, 
there might be more chance of Americans being left alone if they 
forswore interference everywhere else; and the burden of self- 
defence was sufficiently onerous. The Bourbons were not the 
only branch of the Holy Alliance seeking to strike root in American 
soil. In 1821 Russia had claimed the Pacific coast of North 
America almost down to Vancouver and exclusive rights of trading 
along it; and the attitude of Russia was responsible for some of 
the feeling in America and the phrases in which it was expressed 
in Monroe’s Presidential message in December, 1823. 

That message to Congress was not in form the enunciation of 
a policy or a principle; it was a statement of facts relating to 
public affairs, domestic as fell as foreign, and of the position 
adopted and arguments used by the administration in the conduct 
of its negotiations. To a considerable extent its drafting was 
the work of the President’s Secretary of State, John Quincy 
Adams, a Puritan of New England, a high and dry republican, 
and a man of narrower views but more incisive mind than the 
President himself. To him was apparently due the harshness and 
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the dogmatism of some of the views expressed. But the Monroe 
Doctrine has been distilled from a Presidential message that dealt 
in @ narrative way with various negotiations in language adapted 
to their different circumstances and never intended to be of uni- 
versal application. Russian claims to monopoly along the North 
Pacific coast were obviously different in their character from 
Spanish claims to the allegiance of Spanish colonists, and still 
more so from Canadian claims to share in the expansion towards 
the West. Arguments to rebut the first were incongruous to the 
third, and no British government could ever have accepted the 
contention that “the American continents . . . are henceforth 
not to be considered as subjects for future colonisation by any 
European Powers.” Possibly by “colonisation” was meant what 
we should call “exploitation” ; for Adams had already expressed 
the view that “the whole system of modern colonisation was an 
abuse” and that “it was time it should come to an end,” and 
he can hardly have meant that Canadians had any less right to 
colonise British Columbia than Americans Spanish California. 
It was left to the future to determine what the “doctrine” meant, 
and this passage, which primarily referred to Russian claims, 
was ultimately understood to mean that existing colonies might 
extend into the unoccupied lands around them, but that no Euro- 
pean Power was to obtain a fresh basis for colonial expansion 
on American territory. 

It must, however, be remembered that the whole Presidential 
message was coloured by the facts that colonial autonomy was 
then unknown, that colonisation therefore meant the extension 
on American soil of European authority and undemocratic methods 
of government, and that these in their turn were identified by 
Americans with the principles of the Holy Alliance. It was that 
“system” which aroused the jealous anxiety of American states- 
men, and against its extension to their continent was directed the 
major premiss of the President’s message. It was not that he 
grudged the territory, but that he feared the political infection. 
After disclaiming any attitude save the “most friendly sentiments 
of anxious and interested spectators in favour of the liberty and 
happiness of their fellow-men ” on the eastern side of the Atlantic, 
he proceeded :— 


‘‘ With the movements in this hemisphere we are, of necessity, more 
immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all 
enlightened and impartial observers. The political system of the Allied 
Powers is essentially different, in this respect, from that of America. This 
difference proceeds from that which exists in their respective governments. 
And to the defence of our own, which has been achieved by so much loss 
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of blood and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole 
nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candour, and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those Powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their dominion 
to any portion of this hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have 
not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the governments who have 
declared their independence and maintained it, and whose independence we 
have on great consideration, and on just principles, acknowledged, we could 
not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, by any European Power in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States.’’ 


The counterpart of this policy of throwing the protection of 
the United States over democracy and republicanism in both the 
American continents consisted in the repudiation of all ideas of 
interfering with autocracy elsewhere. It was the western hemi- 
sphere and not the world that was to be made safe for democracy. 


‘* Our policy in regard to Europe,’’ continued the President, ‘‘ which was 
adopted at an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated that 
quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is not to interfere 
in the internal concerns of any of its Powers, to consider the government 
de facto as the legitimate government for us; to cultivate friendly relations 
with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, 
meeting in all instances the just claims of every Power, submitting to 
injuries from none. But, in regard to these continents, circumstances are 
eminently and conspicuously different. It is impossible that the Allied 
Powers should extend their political system to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and happiness; nor can anyone believe that 
our southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it of their own 
accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such 
interposition, in any form, with indifference It is still the true 
policy of the United States to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope 
that other Powers will pursue the same course.’’ 


The passage about colonisation, provoked by Russian claims 
on the Pacific coast, and the wider implications in the President’s 
message were overshadowed by the immediate effect of his pro- 
nouncement upon the South American problem. Whatever might 
be the difference in point of view between the British and 
American Governments, and, however inconvenient the Monroe 
Doctrine might prove to be for the future relations between the 
two Powers, it was felt on both sides of the Atlantic that on the 
immediate issue they stood together, and their attitude was 
decisive. The project of a European Congress to discuss inter- 
vention in South America was dropped, and the most reactionary 
governments sought to follow the British example by developing 
trade in the newly-opened and independent markets. Ferdinand 
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alone renewed his ineffective protests. But there was secret 
dismay in the counsels of the Holy Alliance; the message gave 
great offence in Prussia, and Metternich renewed his prophecies 
of the calamities which the New World would bring upon the 
Old. Opinion was not by any means'unanimous in Great Britain, 
and Canning repudiated the right of any nation to veto colonisa- 
tion on the American continents. The future alone could settle 
the problems involved in that claim, and Canning could not fore- 
see how the grant of self-government to our colonies was to 
reconcile their growth with American repugnance to the exten- 
sion of the “political system” of the Holy Alliance. Apart from 
its effect upon the domestic fortunes of the British Empire, that 
Liberal policy was an essential ingredient in Anglo-American 
friendship; and the reaction of the Monroe Doctrine upon the 
cause of progress in Europe is an important but unexplored aspect 
of nineteenth-century history. Assuredly the co-operation of 
Great Britain and the United States in the liberation of South 
America weakened the Holy Alliance in Europe; and making the 
New World safe for democracy made the Old World less secure 
in its Legitimism. 

The Presidential message achieved its immediate object, and 
content with this practical success the people of the United States 
allowed their interest in the “doctrine” to slumber until later 
crises sent them searching for a principle on which to base their 
later views. The doctrine had ex hypothesi no application to the 
relations of purely American States with one another, and dis- 
putes between the United States and the now independent Mexico 
over their frontiers were settled, uniformly to the advantage of the 
United States, by the time-honouted methods of war or diplomacy 
without reference to the President’s message. But whenever the 
dispute was between an American republic and a European Power 
possessing territory in the western hemisphere, there was a ten- 
dency to revert to, and improve upon, the passage in which 
Monroe had seemed to veto colonisation, and against which Can- 
ning had protested. The doctrine came to the front again in the 
disputes over the Oregon territory and the delimitation of the fron- 
tiers of Maine. But the most resounding application of the doctrine 
was the veto imposed by the United States upon Napoleon III.’s 
adventure in Mexico. Feeling the need of an imperialistic foreign 
policy, and finding an opportunity during the American Civil War, 
the French Emperor abetted the candidature of the unfortunate 
Maximilian for an imperial throne in Mexico, and despatched a 
French expedition to support him against his rebellious subjects. 
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This was clearly a case of extending the “political system” of 
Europe to American soil, and the moment the Civil War was 
liquidated the United States stepped in with a reassertion of 
Monroe’s doctrine. Once more the European Power had no 
choice but to submit. 

Here there was no extension or even straining of Monroe’s 
message, but the same cannot be said of some later appeals to 
the “doctrine.” It was even at times expanded to mean a United 
States protectorate over the whole hemisphere, and in this way 
it came to be something of a bugbear to Latin American States. 
They were glad enough to avail themselves of the protection it 
afforded against intervention by great European Powers, but they 
naturally feared its implied menace to their own independence 
of the United States, and there have been moments at which 
South American politicians have dreamed and talked of a United 
States of South America, less as a safeguard against European 
colonisation or autocracy than as a measure of defence against 
the pretensions of the United States of the North. For such fears 
there was some justification from a wider point of view than the 
South American ; for “spread-eagleism ” is much the same in its 
fundamentals as Old World imperialism, and no country, not even 
the United States, is quite immune from the spirit we now 
identify with Prussia. The creation of the Panama Canal afforded 
a natural outlet for such sentiments. “I guess,” remarked an 
American in 1913, “that the United States can do what it likes 
with its own property.” “But what,” he was asked, “about the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty?” ‘Damn the Treaty!” was the laconic 
reply, upon which no Prussian talking of Belgian scraps of paper 
could have improved. 

There were, indeed, occasions upon which American orators 
claimed in effect that, so far as American affairs were concerned, 
the will of the United States was ipso facto international law, or 
rather that the whole American hemisphere was a unit, subject to 
the suzerainty of the United States, and therefore immune, so 
far as its other States were concerned, from the ordinary liabilities 
and responsibilities to international law. A South American 
republic, for instance, was not to be made accountable to a Euro- 
pean Power for its debts or its conduct towards the subjects of 
that Power unless the claim seemed reasonable to the United 
States. When in 1895-6 an acute boundary dispute arose between 
Great Britain and Venezuela, the United States intervened and 
grounded its intervention upon the Monroe Doctrine. There was 
nothing in President Monroe’s message to justify such an inter- 
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pretation : Monroe had declared it ‘to be the true policy of the 
United States in 1823 to leave the parties to themselves, and no 
one suspected Great Britain in 1895 of harbouring any design 
to annex or colonise Venezuela. Still less, as Lord Salisbury 
pointed out, was there any ground in international law for an 
intervention of this nature by a third party in the relations 
between two sovereign States. Unless the United States would 
—and it would not—make itself responsible for the conduct of 
disorderly Latin American republics, it could not object to Euro- 
pean Powers holding those republics responsible for themselves. 

Law and logic were both on the side of Great Britain; but 
there was something greater than either on the side of the United 
States, though it did not justify the case as it was stated by 
Secretary Olney. The Americans had a pronounced and natural 
fear of militarism in all its forms,°and the more it dominated 
Europe, the more they were determined to resist its introduction 
into America. But force was still regarded as the ultimate arbiter 
in all disputes, and unarmed American republics would have to 
yield, whatever the merits of their case, in their disputes with 
well-equipped European’ Powers. Hence, sooner or later, they, 
too, would be compelled to arm unless some other methods were 
found and enforced for the settlement of disputes. The United 
States had no standing by international law in the disputes 
between European Powers and American republics, but it had a 
legitimate and overwhelming interest in the settlement of those 
disputes by other means than war. If they were not, one 
American State after another would arm, and the New World 
would become as militarist as the Old. The United States did 
not intend any interference in these disputes beyond insisting 
that they should be settled by arbitration and not by force of 
arms; thus the temptation to militarism in the American con- 
tinents would be averted, and the New World would avoid that 
danger to democracy which threatened it in the Old. There may 
have been no justification by the letter of international law for 
even this claim; but international law had not shown itself in 
militarist Europe to be worth the sacrifice to it in America of 
the principle of arbitration on which the United States had taken 
its stand; and before 1914 Europe had practically admitted that 
its disputes in the New World would have to be settled by 
new methods. 

The New World had thus been made not only safe for demo- 
cracy, but safe for peace; and had the assumption, on which the 
Monroe Doctrine rested, of a complete separation between the 
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New World and the Old been valid, that doctrine would have 
achieved complete success within the sphere it had marked out. 
But there is no limited liability in humanity’s affairs, and the 
Monroe Doctrine failed to divide the world into two. The 
annihilation of space by steam and electricity broke down the 
natural and the artificial isolation of mankind. The two worlds 
became one, and neither could repose in its peace and its demo- 
cracy indifferent to the other. The United States had grown too 
big, and the world had grown too small, to admit of the existence 
of two antagonistic systems of international conduct. It was 
impossible to have one hemisphere dominated by militarism and 
another trusting in peace, to settle Eastern disputes by the argu- 
ment of force and Western disputes by the force of argument. 
For the nation accustomed to war regarded it as the final arbitra- 
ment wherever the conflict might ‘arise, and the people which 
believed in arbitration also believed in its universal application. 
One or the other must become the general rule common to both 
the worlds; and inasmuch as no arbitration could compel the 
believer in war to abandon his weapons, the apostles of peace 
were driven to drawing the sword to disarm him. 

The war is a civil war because the world has become a single 
community. That sounds like a paradox in the midst of this 
world-wide strife; but civil wars have often been the unconscious 
symptoms and the growing pains of unity. They are disputes 
over the articles of association, and they only arise when the 
association has been formed or is in process of formation. No 
civil war was ever fought between parties who had agreed to 
separate; and if the New World had found it possible to live 
without the Old, the United States would not have intervened. 
So, too, our Wars of the Roses were fought because England had 
become a nation and there was no room within it for both a 
Lancastrian and a Yorkist State; the significance of those two 
parties was not that they divided England, but that they united* 
so many local factions into two national parties which struggled 
for control of the national State. Thus, too, the wars of religion 
in France changed Breton and Gascon, Norman and Provengal, 
from provincials into two national parties, and the triumph of 
one of them made France a nation. In the same way the American 
Civil War was a symptom of growing unity; it showed that the 
States were becoming too much united to speak with a double 
voice on such questions as slavery and the Constitution, and this 
war has shown that the whole world is too much one to have two 
halves governed by mutually-destructive principles. 
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We cannot escape our common fate by isolation, and the 
Monroe Doctrine has crossed the Atlantic, shedding its American 
limitations, to make the whole world safe for freedom. That was 
the cause that had brought other scions of our race across other 
seas earlier in the war; but there is a profound significance in 
the moving sight of this reunion of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
Liberty is the common bond; to some we gave it freely, others 
won it in our despite. But liberty has healed the breach which 
the refusal of it made; and the children of those old Pilgrim 
Fathers who went forth with tears bearing their precious seed, 
have come again rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them, 
sheaves in the shape of Metternich’s “calamities” of judgment 
and retribution for the architects of ruin and the autocrats of 
war. And amid all the desolation of the conflict, the defection 
of false or feeble friends, and the deferment of hope, we yet may 
use of Freedom and her children the words which Shakespeare 
used of old-time England and her princes :— 

‘* Now these her children are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If Freedom to herself do rest but true.’’ 
A. F. PoLiLarp 


No. 13.—vou Iv. 





THE PROBLEM OF DALMATIA? 


Or the secondary questions discussed at the Peace Conference 
between the Allies, none has been more difficult of solution than 
that of the rival Italian and Jugo-Slav claims in the Adriatic. 
This has been largely due to the manner in which the question has 
been handled in both the Italian and Jugo-Slav Press, where the 
principal champions on either side have not been moderate men 
from districts far removed from the debatable territories, but exiles 
from Dalmatia, embittered as all exiles are, and inflamed by the 
memories of half a century’s municipal conflicts on the small 
stage of the Dalmatian coast towns. In Italy a further circum- 
stance tended to envenom the discussion. ‘The censorship, power- 
less in Milan but omnipotent in Rome, allowed only one view, 
that of Baron Sonnino, the Italian Foreign Minister, to be put 
forward in the Press of the capital, where its principal champions 
were Italians from Trieste and other “unredeemed” cities, who 


naturally embarked on the subject much in the same spirit that 
an Ulsterman would write about the Nationalists of Ireland, 
or a Bulgarian-Macedonian about the Serbs and Greeks of 
Monastir. For some time the Italian propagandists abroad were 
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often chosen from this class, until it was found that those who 
“think that they shall be heard” for their violent language have 
usually an opposite effect upon Anglo-Saxons. Meanwhile, 
despite the Roman censorship, a group of writers, of whom 
Professor Salvemini was the chief, advocated in the weekly 
review, L’Unitd, and in the first three books cited above, a 
friendly compromise with the Jugo-Slavs, and their efforts cul- 
minated in the espousal of their cause and the adoption of their 
arguments by the Milanese Press, which includes the Corriere 
della Sera, the most influential of all Italian journals. 

Before reviewing the arguments on either side, let us first give 
the figures of the Dalmatian population. At the last Austrian census 
of 1910 there were in the whole of Dalmatia 610,669 Jugo-Slavs, 
18,028 Italians, 3,081 Germans, and 14,888 of other nationali- 
ties, mostly soldiers. In other words, the Italians numbered not 
quite 3 per cent., and the Jugo-Slavs almost 95 per cent., of the 
population. Moreover, of the 18,028 Italians, more than half, 
viz., 9,278, were to be found in one Dalmatian town, Zara, so 
that in the whole of the rest of the country there were only 8,750 
Italians as against 606,549 Jugo-Slavs. The figures of the last 
general election for the Austrian Reichsrath, for which manhood 
suffrage prevailed, tell much the same tale. Of the eleven mem- 
bers sent by Dalmatia to Vienna, none was Italian, but all were 
Jugo-Slavs, for even at Zara, owing to the unfair inclusion in 
that mainly Italian constituency of the overwhelmingly Slav 
islands of Rab and Pag (italicé Arbe and Pago) and the town of 
Biograd (italicé Zaravecchia), the Italian candidate, Sig. Boxich, 
was beaten, even though the Jugo-Slavs there permitted them- 
selves the luxury of two rival Croatian candidatures, so that he 
should have been the ‘tertius gaudens. At the elections to the 
local Dalmatian Diet, elected on the timocratic Prussian Drei- 
klassensystem, the Italians did rather better, obtaining six out of 
forty-two members ; but out of eighty municipal councils only one, 
that of Zara, was in the hands of the Italians before the war. 
These figures, which have been impugned by Italian Dalmatians, 
were practically confirmed to the present writer, when he last 
visited Dalmatia a few years ago, by the editor of the Italian news- 
paper, JJ Dalmata, of Zara. Thus, numerically and racially, except 
at Zara, which is preponderantly Italian, Dalmatia is a Slav coun- 
try, and outside the coast towns the Italians are an infinitesimal 
minority. Even the extreme Italian Nationalist writers, though 
they put the numbers of the Italians higher, admit that the vast 
majority is Slav; but they regard that majority as a race on an 
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altogether lower plane of culture, little above the Hottentots or 
Red Indians—an argument which sounds strange in these demo- 
cratic days when the vote of an illiterate peasant has as much 
weight at elections as that of the most learned professor of any of 
Italy’s many famous universities, and which ignores the existence 
of the various Meshtrovitches, Bulitches, Voinovitches, and Trum, 
bitches, who have all sprung from the ranks of the Dalmatian 
Slavs, and despises the literature of Slavonic Ragusa. 

Historical arguments have been also advanced to prove that 
Dalmatia should be annexed to Italy, because it belonged to 
ancient Rome, and later on to the Venetian Republic. Now the 
ancient Roman argument carries us a good deal farther than 
Dalmatia. If modern Italy be entitled to Dalmatia, because 
Diocletian built a palace and planted cabbages at Spalato, she 
should be equally entitled to Britain, because Severus and Con. 
stantius died in a palace at York. If we are to reconstruct modern 
Europe on the lines of the Roman Empire, the era of wars is 
only beginning, and the centuries that have passed since its fall 
have been in vain. The Venetian argument is more specious, 
for Venice has left her mark upon the walls and Italian dialect 
of the Dalmatian coast towns, and for several centuries occupied 
@ portion of the country. But to assert that all Dalmatia was 
ever Venetian is, as Sig. Prezzolini shows, a grave historical error. 
It is true that after his Dalmatian expedition of 998, the Doge, 
Pietro Orseolo II., took the title of “‘Duke of Dalmatia,” a title 
resumed by Vitale Falier in 1086; but then Kreshimir Peter, the 
Croatian sovereign, described himself as “King of the Dalma- 
tians” in 1052, and, after the fall of the Croatian kingdom, the 
Hungarian monarch, Koloman, was crowned “ King of Dalmatia” 
at Zaravecchia in,1102. From that time down to 1358 Hungary 
and Venice disputed between them the possession of Dalmatia, 
till by the treaty of Zara in that year the Venetians “renounced 
the whole of Dalmatia from the middle of the Quarnero as far 
as the confines of Durazzo.” It was not till 1409 that Venice 
regained a foothold in Dalmatia, not till 1420 that the acquisition 
of Cattaro rounded off her Dalmatian possessions, which she 
retained till the treaty of Campo Formio ceded them to Austria 
in 1797. 

But even during this latter period of continuous Venetian 
possession, Venice never owned even the whole coast. The 
Republic of Ragusa not only remained an exception, but survived 
Venetian rule in the rest of Dalmatia. True, Ragusa was under 
Venetian supremacy and governed by Venetian counts from 1124 
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to 1152, in 1172 and the following years, and from 1205 (with, 
however, occasional breaks) till 1858. But from that date till 
the end of the Ragusan Republic in 1808, ‘“‘the Slavonic Athens” 
was never Venetian, and from the treaty of Karlovitz in 1699 
onward was not even conterminous with Venetian territory, for 
the two Turkish enclaves of Klek and the Sutorina were then 
purposely inserted between them, so as to keep the two commer- 
cial commonwealths apart. Even down to our own time those 
two Turkish enclaves formed parts not of Dalmatia, but of the 
Herzegovina—territory, prior to 1908, “occupied,” but not 
annexed, by Austria-Hungary. Thus the late Professor Freeman 
rightly said that “Ragusa stands out . . . as that one among 
the famous cities of the Dalmatian and Albanian coast where the 
lion of St. Mark is not to be seen.” As for the other Slavonic 
republic of Dalmatia, Poglizza, “the Slavonic San Marino,” was 
founded by Bosnian fugitives in 944, placed under Hungarian 
Bans about 1350, and did not come under Venetian protection 
till 1444, while retaining its curious autonomy till its destruction 
by Napoleon in 1807; and, as long as the Duchy, whose name 
is preserved in the modern Herzegovina, lasted, the coast at the 
mouth of the Narenta belonged to it. Thus, as the learned 
Dalmatian diplomatist, who writes under the pseudonym of 
“Dalmaticus,”’ says (p. 49), “the sovereignty of Venice over 
Dalmatia, during the largest portion of this epoch, extended, with 
interruptions and uncertainties, over a mere strip of coast, which 
never reached a depth of more than five kilometres inland.” It 
was not till the treaty of Karlovitz in 1699 that the Republic 
- penetrated as far as the inland towns of Knin, Klis (italicé Clissa), 
Vrlika, and Sinj—the so-called nuovo acquisto ; and it was not till 
the peace of Passarovitz in 1718 that she obtained the so-called 
nuovissimo acquisto, which made her at last mistress of Dalmatia, 
as we know it, except the two Slavonic Republics of Ragusa and 
Poglizza. 

Nor was Venetian rule any more popular in Dalmatia 
than in the Ionian Islands, or, indeed, than that of Austria, 
who did very little for that country during her occupation of 
over acentury. “Venice always treated us,” writes the Dalmatian 
author of La Question de la Dalmatie (p. 52), “‘as persons of 
inferior race, as food for cannon ; she kept Dalmatia, at all times 
and of deliberate purpose, in a state of servile ignorance so great ’ 
that she reduced to degradation a population endowed by nature 
with the most precious moral and intellectual qualties.” Abbé 
Pisani, the learned French historian of modern Dalmatia, takes 
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a similar view, and sums up the result of Venetian rule on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic at the close of the Republic in the 
words, that there were “few countries more miserable than 
Dalmatia at the end of the eighteenth century.” The only 
foreigners, as Dalmatians have told the present writer, who have 
ever done anything for this unhappy fringe of the Orient were 
the French during the first part of their nine years’ brief occupa- 
tion from 1805 to 1814. An Austrian historian has described 
Marmont and Dandolo as “the two most eminent administrators 
that Dalmatia has ever had”; and the Austrian Emperor Fran- 
cis I., when he visited Dalmatia soon after its restoration to the 
Hapsburg Monarchy, genially remarked that it was a pity that 
the French had left so soon. France introduced the Serbo- 
Croatian language into the schools and the public offices, and 
democratised the country. Nor have contemporary historians of 
the movement for unity between Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, like 
Count Voinovitch, forgotten that Napoleon I., by his creation 
of the “Illyrian Provinces,” of which Dalmatia with the former 
Republic of Ragusa formed two, was a forerunner of Jugo-Slavia. 
But when the French Emperor began to regard Dalmatia as 
merely a nursery for tall soldiers, and endeavoured to enforce 
conscription, the tenacious natives rose almost to a man against 
the French. Never were the Dalmatian islands so prosperous as 
during the British occupation of Vis (italicé Lissa), Korcula 
(Curzola), Hvar (Lesina), and the Ragusan Archipelago between 
1812 and 1815. An inscription at Curzola still preserves the 
memory of the British Governor, dnd it was a British naval 
commander who assisted the Montenegrins in taking Cattaro 
during that period—a feat not repeated in the recent war. As 
for the Austrians’ administration, the contrast between what they 
had done for Bosnia and the Herzegovina since 1878 and what 
they had left undone for Dalmatia since 1814 led a witty Ragusan 
lady to express the desire that Dalmatia, too, had been “occu- 
pied.” It was thanks, too, to Austrian methods that the hatred 
between the rival races was artificially encouraged, just as Abdul 
Hamid II. ruled Macedonia by playing off the various peoples 
which inhabited it against each other. 

These historic facts account for the present phenomenon, that, 
while the interior of the country is almost wholly Slav, the Italian 
minority is almost exclusively found in the coast towns, and 
notably at Zara, the headquarters of Venetian influence. More- 
over, the Slavonisation of Dalmatia is not, as sometimes repre- 
sented, a new feature, but began as far back as the time of the 
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Emperor Herakleios (610-41) at least, as we know from Con- 
stantine Porphyrogénnetos. In 622 the biographer of Charle- 
magne, Eginhard, describes the “Sorabi,” or Serbs, as “said to 
occupy a large part of Dalmatia.” In the twelfth century Anna 
Comnena called the Serbian Kings of Diocletija “Exarchs of the 
Dalmatians,” 1 and Cinnamus described the Serbians as “a 
Dalmatian race.”* Thus the Dalmatian Slavs are not new- 
comers, but can point to an occupation of thirteen centuries. Of 
the two pre-existing elements in the Dalmatian population, the 
Romans, as the Imperial historian adds, retired into the coast 
towns—then, as under Venice and now, the refuge of the Latin 
race—while the Illyrian aborigines were pushed southward into 
what is now Albania. Thus Finlay was, as usual, accurate 
in his remark that ‘the modern history of the eastern shores 
of the Adriatic commences with the establishment of the 
Sclavonian colonies in Dalmatia” (i. 333). The Emperor Hera- 
kleios is the real author of the present Italo-Jugo-Slav “question 
of the Adriatic.” 

But the reason more frequently advanced for the Italian 
annexation of Dalmatia is neither racial nor historic, but strategic. 
On éhis point Professor Salvemini, Sig. Bissolati, the eminent 
ex-Minister who resigned on the Jugo-Slav question last Decem- 
ber, and others of their school contend that all that is necessary 
for Italy’s safety in the Adriatic is the possession of Pola, Valona, 
and some of the outermost of the three layers of islands which 
stretch along the Dalmatian coast, as well as the neutralisation of 
this latter and the autonomy of Zara. A very distinguished British 
general, who has an intimate acquaintance with the Southern 
Slavs, informed the writer that nao military position is so difficult 
for a foreign garrison to defend as a narrow ledge at the foot 
of the mountains, a “face without a head,” such as Dalmatia is, 
especially when the vast block of territory behind the mountains 
is of the same race as the population inhabiting that ledge. That 
was one reason why Count Andrdssy urged the occupation of 
Bosnia. Now those who, like Sig. Bissolati, have fought against 
the Croat troops in the field, or those who saw the patriotic fury 
of the Jugo-Slav contingent from the United States on the Mace- 
donian front, know well what excellent fighters these men are. 
Nor is it likely that they would fight alone. Besides the support 
which they would certainly receive from their brethen of the 
independent Jugo-Slav kingdom, they might obtain the aid of 
the Greeks, if Italian nationalism (as seems now improbable) 


1 i. p. 57 (ed. Teubner). 2 p. 12 (ed. Bonn). 
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insisted on retaining the thirteen islands’ of the Lower Agean, 
the so-called “‘Dodekanesos,” occupied by Italy since the Libyan 
war in 1912, and assigned to her by Article 8 of the Secret Treaty 
of London of April 26th, 1915. Thus a difficult situation might 
be created for a Power, placed in such an exposed geographical 
situation as the Italian peninsula, with a hostile Jugo-Slavia and 
Greece on the east and south-east, and a perhaps not over-friendly 
France on the west and (through Tunisia) on the south-west. 
In order to guard against supposed danger from a large Jugo- 
Slavia, some Italian politicians have latterly shown a desire for 
the maintenance on the’ throne of King Nicholas of Montenegro 
and his dynasty, in order to prevent the union of the two Serbian 
States under the Karageorgevich family, as advocated by the 
Unionist ex-Premier of Montenegro, M. Radovich, and his 
friends. Divide et impera is the principle underlying this policy. 
What the real opinions of the Montenegrin people are on this 
question it is very difficult to say, for most news that reaches 
Western Europe from there from either side is “official” and 
“tendentious.” 

There come next the economic arguments, which, according 
to Sig. Borgatta, one of the essayists in Italia e Jugo-Slavia, 
are contrary to an Italian annexation, because Italy’s commercial 
penetration into the Balkan peninsula, as Sig. Tittoni pointed out 
when he was Italian Foreign Minister before the war, depends 
upon the construction of trans-Balkan railways from the coast 
inland, and the construction of these depends again upon the 
attitude, friendly or unfriendly, of thé Jugo-Slav population of the 
Western Balkans towards Italy. Dalmatia in itself is a very 
poor country, and such fertile strips as it possesses, e.g., the Sette 
Castelli between Trai and Spalato, and the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Ragusa, were, in any case, assigned by the Secret 
Treaty of London to the Slavs and are at present occupied by 
Serbian troops. Otherwise, Dalmatia, like the Herzegovina and 
much of Montenegro, is a land of stones, while Italy needs, above 
all else, coal for her rapidly growing industries. 

These views were held by two of the famous four founders 
of Italian unity. Mazzini advocated an alliance with the Southern 
Slavs, and asserted that while “Istria is ours, from Fiume, along 
the eastern shore of the Adriatic as far as the river Boyana on 
the confines of Albania, descends a zone in which, amidst the 
remains of our colonies, predominates the Slavonic element.” 
Cavour wrote in 1860 to Valerio that “in the cities along the coast 
there are centres of population, Italian by race and aspirations. 
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But in the country districts the inhabitants are all of Slav race, 
and to display the wish to deprive so large a portion of Central 
Europe of every outlet on the Mediterranean would be to make 
enemies gratuitously of the Croats, the Serbs, the Magyars.” 
In 1848 that great statesman declared the cause of the Austrian 
Slavs, anxious to obtain their emancipation and reconquer their 
nationality, to be “just and noble,” and prophesied that it was 
“destined to triumph.” That eminent son of Dalmatia, Tom- 
maseo, similarly foretold that Serbia would one day act as’ a 
magnet to the Southern Slavs, and in 1860 frankly confessed his 
disbelief in the possibility of Dalmatia henceforth serving as an 
appendage to Italy . . . because Italy has too many difficulties 
and too many dangers of her own without going to seek more on 
the other side of the water.” These words might be carefully 
pondered to-day by those who conduct Italy’s foreign policy. 
This very argument was another of the reasons for Sig. Bisso- 
lati’s resignation. 

The question of Fiume requires a separate notice. As Pro- 
fessor Salvemini has pointed out, Fiume is mainly Italian, con- 
taining (besides Magyars and persons of other nationalities) 
24,212 Italians and 15,687 Slavs. But Fiume has an almost 
wholly Slav suburb of Sussak, which is to it as Battersea is to 
Chelsea, only the river that divides them is far smaller than the 
Thames. Consequently, Fiume plus Sussak together show a total 
of 26,602 Slavs and 25,781 Italians. Moreover, the Hinterland 
of Fiume is almost entirely Slav, and coast towns largely depend 
upon the country behind them. Thus Fiume to some extent 
resembles Zara, only Zara was, while Fiume was not, assigned to 
Italy by the secret treaty, nor, curiously enough, even mentioned 
in the negotiations which led up to it. Those who, like Baron 
Sonnino, regard the treaty as a sacrosanct document, can therefore 
scarcely claim Fiume without destroying the validity of that in- 
strument ; those who, like Sig. Bissolati, desire to abandon most 
of the Dalmatian claims of Italy contained in the secret treaty 
because they would conflict with the principles of nationality, 
upon which Italian unity was based, claim Fiume on the ground 
that the majority of its inhabitants—irrespective of Sussak—are 
Italians, but would solve economic difficulties by making it, like 
the Serbian zone at Salonika, a free port. A third party, “plead- 
ing,” as lawyers say, “inconsistent defences,” demands Dalmatia 
as far south as Cape Planka, because it is assigned to Italy by 
the treaty, and Fiume on the ground of nationality. 

These arguments may be found set out in the books above- 
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cited. Professor Salvemini’s work?! is a complete manual of the 
whole question from the Mazzinian standpoint; he and others 
reiterate the same reasons in the second work, in which they 
have collaborated—auspicium melioris aevi—with Dr. Trumbitch 
and other leading Jugo-Slavs. Sig. Prezzolini is of the school of 
Professor Salvemini. At the opposite pole is the similarly-named 
Dalmazia of a group of Italian Nationalists, among them such 
well-known Dalmatians as Professor Antonio Cippico, now of 
London University, and Sig. Dudan, the distinguished historian 
and publicist. From this volume those who run may read the 
gospel of Italian Imperialism, which Sig. Tamaro has also 
expounded with considerable research in his separate book. 
“‘Dalmaticus ” has replied in a moderate tone, with great personal 
knowledge, to their statements; while Count Voinovitch, in a 
pamphlet and a larger work, chiefly valuable for its account of 
recent Dalmatian political history, in which his family played a 
considerable part, but conceived in a more polemical tone, has 
put forward the Jugo-Slav case. Its author, 4 Ragusan Roman 
Catholic, who was one of the Montenegrin delegates at the London 
Conference of 1912-13, and had previously negotiated with the 
Holy See, is a cultured diplomatist, whose elder brother, the poet, 
was a prisoner of Austria during the late war. As for the last 
work on the list, its author is a Frenchman, who has written 
impartially on the racial questions of the Dual Monarchy, upon 
which his book, now in a second edition, is perhaps the best 
general manual. Illyricos penetrare sinus atque intima tutus © 
Regna Liburnorum is a difficult task, which requires preparation 
rather than passion, common sense rather than rhetoric. Un- 
fortunately, there has been too much of this on both sides, for 
(whatever be the solution of this question) the two races have 
got to live together as neighbours. For so history and geography 
have decided. 
ANTENOR 


1 The second edition has been prohibited by the censorship. 





THE STUDY OF RUSSIAN HISTORY! 


THE new Oxford volume on Russia marks a stage in our study 
of that country. This study is only now in course of being 
standardised. If we except the work of the late: Mr. Morfill, 
Reader in Slavonic at Oxford, of whom one of the present writers, 
Dr. Forbes, is the most distinguished pupil, Russia did not 
twenty years ago engage the attention of any British university. 
As to Russian history, another of the present writers, Mr. Birkett, 
was, we believe, the first undergraduate of a British university 
to take his degree in this subject. Our later conception of Russian 
study is that we should not stop short at the language, but 
should systematically investigate the history, literature, and 
economics, not only of Russia, but of other countries; and in 
this volume we have a union of some of our first forces in different 
fields of Russian study. Among the effects of this union are 
the scholarly system of transliteration, a matter in which only 
recently uniformity and simplicity have been attained, largely 
by the efforts of Dr. Forbes, and the very helpful notes on the 
names, not only Russian, which occur in this book. We have 
yet to go further, and we are reaching the point where scholars 
who have specialised in the respective subjects connected with 
Russia will put forth independently their individual work with 
all the advantages which come from the possession of common 
standards of study. 

This is the goal aimed at by those schools of Russian study 
which are now springing up at all our larger universities. The 
work of nation-study, first organised in connection with Russia 
at Liverpool and now extended to the other Slavonic nationalities 
at London University, responds to a demand felt very really by 
the community, to which it is for the universities to give the 
proper direction. Nearly all our shortcomings in our dealings 
with Slavonic countries, political, commercial, or others, have 
been due far more than anything else to a sheer lack of necessary 

1 Russia, from the Varangians to the Bolsheviks, by Raymond Beazley, Nevill 


Forbes, and G. A. Birkett, with an introduction by Ernest Barker, 1918. 
Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. 
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knowledge, which alone is enough to make the most tactful 
diplomat guilty of the most fatal tactlessness and the most level- 
headed business man a baby in business. Errors of this kind 
have of late had to be paid for in terms of thousands of English 
lives, and unless the world is in future to be abandoned to German 
monopoly, there is nothing of which we stand in greater need 
than a supply of men, who know their work, for every relation of 
ours with foreign countries, and a standard of general information 
which will enable our public to understand who are our neigh- 
bours, what they can give to us, what they need of us, and what 
they care for. To such knowledge the first key is an intelligent 
and scholarly text-book of history written by Englishmen for 
Englishmen. 

The authors of this volume have in their bibliography almost 
entirely confined themselves to works accessible in English. The 
list is a thin one, but that is because few trustworthy books of 
this kind exist. Wallace’s great book of research on Russia is 
still the envy of other countries, and the rerharkably successful 
revision of the early edition makes it more or less up to date. 
Dr. Williams’ notable sketch of contemporary Russian culture 
and politics, Russia of the Russians, is also unique, and should 
have been mentioned in the bibliography. For text-books of 
history, the best that we have are the translations of Klyuchevsky 
and Rambaud; of both works, especially the first, the writers 
have wisely made the most free use. But our version of Rambaud 
is unnecessarily costly, and has not the life of the French original, 
nor does it include the quite recent additions by another writer 
which brings it down to our own times. Klyuchevsky was probably 
the greatest historian of the last generation ; no historical work 
is more full of mind, of charm, and of simplicity ; but the English 
version, which should have been a work of years, is curtailed and 
mutilated, and one could not divine from it that literary excellence 
of the original, which made the author an Academician in right 
of belles lettres. This poverty of ours in the matter of standard 
books only makes the present work more necessary. 

The Oxford book opens with an illuminating introduction. 
Mr. Barker, in holding aside the curtain, voices what would 
impress a cultured and thoughtful Englishman about Russia, and 
at the same time sounds some of the deeper notes of Russia's 
story. He emphasises the moral conflict of Russian idealism 
with the German Drang nach Osten, “half militarist, half mer- 
cantilist, but almost wholly materialist.” He foretells some of 
the dangers to the world which must follow from any lasting dis- 
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ruption of Russia. ‘‘ Meanwhile, there is, as it were, a vacuum 
in the world, and we wait in suspense to see what will rush into 
the vacuum.” He can still believe in a better future for Russia, 
as all Englishmen who have lived and worked there are curiously 
unanimous and persistent in doing. His attitude is characteristic 
of the best Englishmen that have had to deal with Russia—Vis- 
count Grey, Sir George Buchanan, and many others: “At any 
rate we in England can only wish Russia well, whatever we may 
suffer to-day from her defection.” “If ever they turn to us, we 
shall be proud to give freely and to help, in whatsoever measure 
we can, the building of a State so organised and so completed 
that it can be a full fellow-member with our own in the comity 
of the nations that we trust to see established.” We shall in- 
evitably be so called upon, for it is we that possess the medicine 
that Russia most needs; and for us, the preparation that alone 
can enable us to give our best is the closer study of her and of 
her requirements. 

Professor Beazley, known in this and in other fields of his- 
torical study, opens the book with a short summary of the first 
Russia, that of Kiev, which he carries down to the consolidation 
of the Russian lands under John the Great. Too little space 
is given to this period, but it would have been difficult to do 
much more with it. One is certainly made to feel Russia, which 
is the first requisite towards understanding anything about her. 
This is less definitely so with regard to the Russian Church, 
whose influence is fully acknowledged but not explained, particu- 
larly the part taken by the Church in all the public life of the 
country and the sense of Christendom with which it gradually 
imbued the people. In illustration of this last we may take at 
random the two passages in “ Nestor’s”” Letopis, in which he shows 
how all roads round Christendom branch from the watershed of 
the Volga and describes the championship of Slavonic letters by 
a liberal Pope. The section on Novgorod the Great is in parts 
rather loosely written ; also it is not made quite clear that Nov- 
gorod’s success and fall depended on her hold over her hinterland. 
In the story of the fall of Kiev there might have been some more 
lively reflection of the endlessness of the Christian struggle with 
the nomads from Asia, and of the hopelessness with which the 
society of that time viewed the coming end. The short descrip- 
tion ofthe reign of John the Great is an admirable piece of work, 
written with the sympathy of the true historian for the great 
achievement of a peculiarly unsympathetic man and age. 

Dr. Forbes, who takes the pen at this point, strikes from the 
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start a somewhat different note. It is not a question of intimacy 
with the subject ; there might be more Russians than Englishmen 
who would take the same line, especially at the present time. 
There is never any lack of sympathy for the Russian people, 
for every opportunity is taken throughout to show up its wonderful 
patience and its wonderful powers of endurance. What one misses 
is that which Russians would call gosudarstvennost, an instinct 
of appreciation for the difficulties and problems of statesmanship. 
John the Terrible, Peter the Great, Catherine the Great (to give 
her back the title of which Dr. Forbes would deprive her) are 
statesmen, and must be judged as such. The writer himself, with 
the intimate knowledge which he has of the facts of Russia’s 
history, several times gives the answer to his own criticisms. 
There is a certain faculty which is a study and a high art with 
many statesmen and is incumbent on any historian ; he is called 
to put himself in the place of those whom he describes, and, only 
after looking round at all the sum of the perspective which en- 
vironed them and especially at those sides of it which were 
emphasised by the society in which they lived, to say “they 
should not have done this, but that.” Dr. Forbes, in a narrative 
whose sprightliness is sustained throughout, takes occasion after 
occasion for sallies at the expense of his subjects, which are some- 
times very clever, but sometimes become even tiresome. Thus 
to describe Peter the Great as “without intellect” (p. 218) is, 
with any connotation or qualification which may follow later, 
hardly admissible. It is the dullest and grimmest part of the 
story of Russia with which Dr. Forbes has to deal; but for that 
very reason it makes special demands on the patience of the 
historian ; and one feels that the writer would have felt himself 
happier with that earlier period when there was a history of the 
Russian people. 

We have ventured to dwell on this point because it may seem 
somewhat to disfigure what is a scholarly and valuable piece of 
work, as is all that has come from this writer. In an eminently 
clear and readable form the reader obtains a mass of solid in- 
formation, and the critic will only have few suggestions of detail 
to make. We are told, with an almost identical explanation of the 
term, that three different sovereigns were the first to assume the 
title of samoderzhets (avroxpdrwp) (John III., p. 82, John IV., 
p. 105, Michael, p. 171), while there is no mention of a view 
entertained by many Russians that the word originally meant 
“independent,” e.g., of the Tartar yoke. That “the (Orthodox) 
church had no authority over the Cossacks” (p. 117) is a state- 
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ment requiring at the least modification. Silvester and Adashev’s 
virtual control of the whole of the executive (p. 120) was surely 
the proof that the fears of John IV. were not entirely unreason- 
able; also, if the Polish gentry broke the unity of Poland in his 
time, John, especially after his own early experiences, might not 
unnaturally sacrifice all for a maintenance of his autocracy, an 
issue of which he showed himself very conscious. Again, the 
suggestion of a general want of brains or of action only under 
impulse does not well apply to the sovereign who anticipated the 
attempt of Peter the Great to carry Russia to the sea. Passing 
to the Time of Troubles, of which there is an excellent sketch, 
Dr. Forbes does not make clear the danger to the Greek Church 
from the Polish connection or the championship of Orthodoxy, 
for instance, by Hermogen (p. 153). The story of Susanin 
should have received some mention. 

Amidst so much that is valuable in this, the major and-most 
difficult part of this book, one may perhaps single out the admir- 
ably clear description of the maze of treaties of Russia and her 
western neighbours, and of the events which led to the various 
partitions of Poland. The very useful maps are also principally 
included in this section. ‘Two subjects, one of major and one 
of personal interest, suffer from coming at a joint between two 
sections. ‘The first is the influence of the French Revolution 
over Russia; the second is the personality of the greatest of 
Russian generals, Suvorov. 

Mr. Birkett completes the story. His touch is not at first 
very sure; but his mastery of his period becomes all the more 
perceptible as he proceeds, and there is nothing better in the 
book than his grasp of all the more recent part of his story, down 
to 1907. There are some important omissions. There is nothing 
on the proposals of universal peace by Alexander I. on his acces- 
sion, which were characteristic of much else in later Russian 
history. Much more serious, there is practically nothing at all 
on the Russian treatment of the Jews, the economic situation 
which occasioned it, the restrictive legislation on the subject, and 
the manifold issues which it has raised for Russia in Europe. 
Mr. Birkett does not always stop to explain the significance to 
contemporaries of a striking event or of a whole unconscious 
process or tendency, a side of historical study—that of the per- 
spective of the society described—which, I believe, will come to 
claim a much larger importance. The glorification of all that 
was not intellect in Russia and in Europe that followed on 
Napoleon’s Moscow campaign, the crash of all the hopes of the 
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contemporary Russia caused by the murder of Alexander IT., the 
endless and useless efforts of the Russian autocracy in its later 
days to maintain a conscious absurdity at home and to save its 
face before Europe, and (in the Epilogue) the final internal break 
up of the autocracy after the revolution of 1905, its complete 
loss of all moral or economic content, and consequently of the 
support, one by one, of all the most conservative elements in 
the country, including in the end the junior members of the 
Imperial family itself, the gradual elimination of all “heroism 
in reaction” until the Church was hidden by Rasputin, the filthy 
lay brother, the Throne by a German Empress, and the bureau- 
cracy by the soapy renegade Protopopov—these are all shocks or 
processes of which the bearings cannot be seized from even the 
most conscientious and intelligent narration of facts. 

As to detail, there is a very loose description of Prussia’s atti- 
tude in 1805, with no mention of Haugwitz’s mission to Napoleon 
(p. 358). The first mention of the importance of English commerce 
to Russia (p. 360) is not explained. The Russian generals can 
hardly be said to have had any plan at all in the summer of 1812 
(p. 370), nor did the French find famine in Moscow (p. 371). 
The important battle of Krasnoé was not a rearguard action (p. 
371), for the Russians had cut off the whole French Army, which 
had to fight its way past; all popular rising against the French 
had ceased after Smolensk, and, in fact, Kutuzov’s reason for in- 
action was that he “did not wish to reach the frontier like a pack 
of fugitives,” as he was henceforth in alien (formerly Polish) terri- 
tory. Napoleon’s march eastward in 1814 (p. 374) was not due to 
a misunderstanding, but a gambler’s throw. There is an obvious 
misprint on p. 457 (Alexander I. for II.); also “sixteenth” for 
“seventeenth” century on p. 501. There is no explanation of 
the policy of Milyutin in Poland after 1863 (p. 496); the point 
is that he hoped to win the Polish peasants from their nobles for 
Russia and “Slavdom.” The turning-point in Russian political 
tendencies in 1905 came not earlier than December (p. 536). The 
Second Duma (1907), though composed so largely of revolu- 
tionaries, was chiefly possessed by the desire to do nothing 
objectionable and to stay where it was (p. 544); for this reason 
something should have been said of the obviously “ provocative ” 
character of the Government’s charges of conspiracy (p. 545). 
The Epilogue will no doubt be rewritten when materials from 
Russia are again available. The title of the book (“to the 
Bolsheviks”) is misleading; for we are left with the National 
Coalition Government of Prince Lvov, and the famous “ dictator- 
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ship of the proletariat”—that which makes a gulf between the 
Bolsheviks on one side and the Mensheviks and all decent society 
on the other—is never explained, not even as an article of 
political faith. 

These are slight blemishes in a sound piece of work. Mr. 
Birkett has succeeded in incorporating in a readable form much 
of the best results of later Russian scholarship. He is particu- 
larly to be congratulated on his handling of the all-important 
economic issues connected with the problems of local government 
and the welfare of the peasants. 

In the first two sections of the book, which deal with a Russia 
morally far distant from England, there are very useful reminders 
of the corresponding dates in our own and in continental history. 
The book is a valuable acquisition both for students and for 
general readers. It is also the best corrective for all who feel 
disposed to regard the present abnormal state of Russia as capable 
of lasting any considerable time. The book tells us about Russia. 
The newspaper can at present only tell us of Russia stretched 
cn a sick-bed, and to no organism is that condition less likely to 
be permanent than to a people with the volume, the spirit, the 
resources, the looseness of organisation, and the infinite power 
of endurance possessed by Russia. Vynoslivost, the faculty of 
“lasting out,” to which Dr. Forbes pays so just a tribute (p. 131) 
—that has been the saving of Russia under the Tartar yoke, in 
the Time of Troubles, and in the almost wholesale disorder of 
Pugachev. Those of us who know Russia can visualise far more 
easily the society, which temporarily seems to have vanished, and 
the superhuman sacrifices of the Russian Army than the German- 
made Bolsheviks with their miserable parody of peace and the 
millennium. Of Russia it is just now no more than sober truth 
to say that the things which are seen are temporal and the things 
which are not seen are eternal. 

BERNARD PARES 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Association held on January 
10th-llth Professors Harte and Hearnshaw were elected Vice- 
Presidents, and Professor Bruce, of Cardiff, and Mr. F. 8. Marvin 
Members of Council. Peace will, it is hoped, break the mono- 
tony of annual meetings in London, and arrangements are being 
made for the next at Leeds. The annual address, delivered by 
Dr. Burrows, Principal of King’s College, has already been pub- 
lished in the Contemporary Review, and we hope to print Pro- 
fessor Firth’s paper on methods of mitigating examinations in our 
next number. The rest of the Saturday morning meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of the relative emphasis to be placed in 


school teaching upon the national and the universal aspects 
of history. 


* * * 7 * 


Dr. A. P. Newton moved: ‘‘ That in history teaching in schools the 
main stress should be laid upon the general history of the English-speaking 
peoples and their relations to one another, and that the history of other 
peoples should be considered in relation thereto."’ 

He pointed out that in most syllabuses for school examinations in history 
the student’s whole attention was directed to English history, and that 
in many cases this was unduly political and constitutional in character. The 
circumstances which have led to the growth of the Empire overseas have 
been dealt with in a very fragmentary way, and the study of colonial history 
has been confined to certain events almost entirely of a military character 
in the history of America and India. In the study of the history of the 
nineteenth century the course of colonial history, which has been pre- 
dominantly peaceful, has been overlooked, and pupils know very little of 
the great movements which have peopled many of the waste spaces of the 
world with men of British stock. In his view this movement of expansion 
should be regarded as one of the central themes round which the history 
of the last century should be taught; and where a syllabus for European 
History is to be studied the term ‘‘ European ”’ should be so interpreted 
as to include all peoples of European descent. 

Mr. F. 8. Marvin, while not denying the necessity of making the national 
story a leading element in the teaching of the young, and welcoming the 
wider outlook advocated by Dr. Newton, laid stress on the equally essential 
claim of universal history in any complete scheme. There seemed, broadly, 
to be three main stages in the normal apprehension of the past, the first, 
or childlike, in which striking, picturesque, and heroic figures or events 
appealed to the imagination, irrespective of their racial origin or chrono- 
logical order; a second, or intermediate stage in which the mind was 
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first gaining its grasp of the social being. This must in the first place take 
shape in the national order to which he belonged. But the final shape 
was supreme and had hitherto received too little attention among us, viz. : 
the evolution of mankind as a whole, following through the ages closely 
similar steps in all civilized countries. The study of this was increasingly 
important to-day from the international standpoint, and the history of science 
was a very important and highly characteristic thread in this general 
movement. 


After further discussion it was agreed that the question was 
not one which could be decided by putting it to a vote. 
* * * * * * 


A year ago we published an account, by Messrs. Somervell 
and Marten, of a symposium on History Scholarships held at 
Eton in September, 1917, at which certain recommendations (see 
History, ii., 228-9) were adopted. The following letter indicates 
the steps taken by Oxford colleges to meet Nos. ii. and iv. of 
those recommendations :— 

All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
Nov. 20th, 1918. 

Deak Mr. Marten, 

I am now in a position to inform you how far we have been able to 
meet the suggestions made at the Conference held at Eton on the subject 
of Modern History Scholarships and Exhibitions. A very large number of 
Colleges have agreed that in future their Examinations shall be in the 
following subjects: (1) An Essay: (2) General Questions: (3) History, (a) 
Greek and Roman; (b) Medieval (English and Foreign); (c) Modern (English 
and Foreign). 

Of these History subjects candidates will be expected to take one, and may 
take more. N.B.—Although full weight will be given to historical know- 
ledge, no candidate will necessarily gain by offering more than one of the 
alternative historical subjects. 

As to subsidiary subjects and viva voce, it was agreed that they must be 
left to the discretion of each College: Nevertheless, a considerable number 
are in favour of a viva voce Examination for the selected candidates on the 
paper work, and are willing to allow candidates to offer subsidiary subjects 
such as composition in Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathematics, and 
Natural Science. It must be understood that the subsidiary subject need 
not be offered, and that it can only be taken with the approval of the 
particular College concerned. 

I hope that these alterations may go some way to meet the objections 
which have been made to the present condition of things, and especially to 


standardise the Examinations. 
Yours faithfully, 


A. H. Jonson, 
Chairman of the Faculty of Modern History, Ozford. 


* * * * * * 
The Regional Association is holding its conference and regional 
study meeting this year at Malvern, in collaboration with the 


Malvern Geographical Society, from Wednesday, April 9th, to 
D2 
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Wednesday, April 16th. A leaflet containing details of the pro- 
gramme has been issued, and copies can be obtained from the 
General Organising Secretary, Mr. G. Morris, 7 West Road, 


Saffron Walden. 
os a * * 7. * 


As an encouragement and an example, we are pleased to note 
that the Bristol Branch of the Association has recruited thirty- 
six new members this session, and that the total membership 
of the Association stands at a higher figure than ever. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Atheneum, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
Sir, 

May I, as a new member of the Historical Association, suggest 
the consideration in an early number of History, of the following 
question ? r 

What is the historical evidence in favour of, or against, the 
theory of the “‘ nation in arms,’’ of which so much has been heard 
during the war? My own impression is that it is a retrograde move- 
ment, and that the tendency of modern civilisation has been to 
restrict warfare to professional armies instead of arming ‘“‘ the 
manhood of the nation.’’ 

The discussion of this question by an expert ought to be most 
interesting. 

Barton R. O. MILxs. 


The Dyke, 
Berkhamsted. 
Sir, 

Mr. Kenneth Kirk, who has been working a good bit among our 
soldiers in France, has written a book about his impressions, called 
A Study of Silent Minds. Among much valuable comment he 
makes the striking point that, whereas English people are specially 
interested in persons, and generally successful in dealing with them, 
we are, as a nation, singularly destitute of heroes enshrined in the 
national consciousness. ‘‘ This,’’ as Mr. Kirk says, ‘‘is not from 
any want of great characters in our story; we can boast as many 
noble names as any other nation. . . . It is because the method of the 
historical novel has never been systematically applied to the teaching 
of history in schools, with a view to arousing in the schools a true 
appreciation of our national problems, by giving him [the student] 
& living interest in our national heroes,’’ 

It has occurred to me that the problem thus raised might interest 
e good many of your readers, and that some of them might be willing 
to co-operate in a simple plan for doing something to combat the 
admitted evil. If anyone will take the trouble to send me a list of 
the dozen names—men and women—in English history which seem 
most worthy of special treatment in history-teaching, especially in 
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elementary schools, I will undertake to collate these and let you 
know the result of the plebiscite. It would, in fact, be a sort of 
national election following the political one. It would not be diffi- 
cult, I think, to find schools willing to experiment by making a 
large part of their history-teaching turn on a selection of the great 
names thus agreed upon. 

In selecting names—following another remark of Mr. Kirk’s— 
while not, of course, excluding those of Scottish, Irish, or Welsh birth, 
I would suggest that only those be included who have played a part 
in the history of England. David Livingstone would thus come in. 
but not Wallace or Bruce. It is obvious that the list should include 
great names in every line of life—thought as well as action—with a 
special eye to those who will appeal to the imagination of the young. 
We want, of course, a modern Plutarch, and the list we should draw 


up might inspire him to get to work. 
F. S. Marvin. 


BOOK WANTED. 


[The charge for notices inserted under this heading is 3d. per book 
to members of the Association, 6d. to non-members. Notices should be 
sent, with payment enclosed, to the Secretary of the Editorial Board. 
Answers should be addressed to the advertisers, and should state the 
price required or offered. ] 

Goocu, G. P., Hnglish Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century. 
Prof. W. J. Harte, University College, Exeter. 





HISTORICAL REVISIONS. 


IX.—GeEorrrey oF MonmMoutTH AND THE Brut (continued). 


In the last number of History some account was given of the 
numerous versions of The History of the Kings of Britain of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. Geoffrey asserts that his History is a translation of 
a *“very ancient book in the British tongue’’ supplied to him by 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford. Now alongside of the many avowed 
Welsh translations of Geoffrey there is also an abridged version—the 
so-called Brut Tysilio—which claims to be, not an abridgment of 
Geoffrey, but a transcript of the book of Walter the Archdeacon. 
This claim has not been taken seriously by modern historians, for a 
number of reasons, amongst which must be reckoned the lateness 
and the corruptness of this type of manuscript. For this neglect of 
the Brut Tysilio Prof. Petrie reproaches the historians; he not only 
accepts Tysilio as Geoffrey’s original, but even regards it as ‘* based 
upon documents extending back to the first century a.p.,’’ and as 
‘the fullest account we have of early British history.’’ The only 
excuse for this neglect of the Brut Tysilio, says Prof. Petrie, is an 
occasional allegation that the Brut is an abridgment of Geoffrey. 

Prof. Petrie’s complaint is certainly justifiable to this extent: if 
a document making such high claims to attention as does the Brut 
Tysilio is to be thus disregarded, those who disregard it might legiti- 
mately be expected to state their reasons. As I know of no place 
where these reasons are fully stated by any English student, it may 
be well to mention some of them. ° 

The Brut Tysilio, as printed in 1801, and translated by Roberts 
in 1811, claims to come from the famous fourteenth-century Red 
Book of Hergest. But it does not come from the Red Book at all. 
The Red Book does, indeed, contain a Brut, but this Brut, which 
was printed % in 1890, is an avowed translation of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, concluding with his warning to the historians of his day 
not to intrude upon his field, since they have not access to the book 
of Walter the Archdeacon. The text of the Brut Tysilio as printed 
in 1801, and as translated by Roberts, comes from a MS. transcribed 
in the year 1695, and now in the library of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Of course, ancient and authentic documents are sometimes extant 
only in very late transcripts. Nevertheless, a treatise, supposed to 
be *‘ based upon documents extending back to the first century a.D.,"’ 
and claiming to derive its text from the Red Book of Hergest, may 
naturally be treated with some suspicion when its text is found to 
date from 1695. 

Having once admitted this, however, we must likewise admit 
that it robs of any further value many of the obvious arguments 
against the Brut Tysilio. Thus, many of the proper names of Saxon 

% The Text of the Bruta from the Red Book of Hergest, ed. by J. Rhys 
and J. G Evans, Oxford, 1890. 
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kings in Tysilio are demonstrably corrupt forms of names given 
more accurately in Geoffrey ™%; but it might be argued that this is 
due to the late and corrupt. text of Tysilio used by Roberts for his 
translation. We must go deeper than mere questions of such scribal 
corruptions in the particular text used. 

Professor Petrie selects the treatment of Cesar’s invasion in the 
Brut Tysilio for special consideration, and it is worth while to 
examine this closely, for it affords a good opportunity of studying 
the sources of Geoffrey and of the Brut, in a portion of the History 
which has not yet, so far as I know, been worked out. Professor 
Petrie claims for the story as given in Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio 
that in the matter of Cesar’s invasion it is 


“in its main lines substantially in accord with Cesar, but with frequent minor 
discrepancies and side-lights, all naturally due to opposite points of view. Such, 
however, entirely disprove copying, either from Cesar or from any other Latin 
source. The passages of Cesar which are most favourable to the Britons—the 
hard-fought landing against skilled horsemen, the brilliant chariot fighting later, 
the skilful relays in fighting and sudden dismounting, rendering Cesar’s cavalry 
useless—all these passages, which would have been golden to a British compiler. 
are never even hinted.” 


Professor Petrie’s argument is, then, that since the avowed object 
of the account in Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio is to glorify the 
British, but since, nevertheless, this account omits everything which 
Cesar himself says in praise of the British, therefore it cannot be 
derived from Cesar. Nevertheless, it agrees with Cesar in funda- 
mental matters sufficiently to prove that it has some real historic 
basis, and therefore, Professor Petrie argues, ‘‘ we are bound to refer 
this strongly British account to a British source.’ 

But there is surely another possibility. The account may be 
drawn, not directly from Cesar, but from some abstract of Cesar 
which had already omitted all those things, creditable to the British, 
which would, as Professor Petrie rightly urges, have been 
triumphantly copied by a pro-British writer, had he known them. 
Such an account exists, for example, in the History written by 
Orosius in the fifth century, which became a school text-book in the 
Middle Ages, and was used by Bede for the early chapters of his 
Ecclesiastical History. Orosius had, of course, no object in glorify- 
ing the Britons, and he cuts down all that Cesar tells us about the 
able way in which they met his first invasion into a bald statement 
that Cesar (as is obvious from his own account) suffered heavily 
frum the British resistance and from the weather. The statement 
of Orosius is copied word for word by Bede. In Geoffrey and the 
Brut Tysilio it is expanded by details, some of which seem to belong 
to Cesar’s second invasion. Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio mention 
that a military tribune, Labienus, was killed in the fighting. Now 
Cesar does say that in the second invasion a military tribune, 
Laberius, was killed. Orosius, and following him Bede, had both 
corrupted this name ‘‘ Laberius’’ into ‘* Labienus.”’ 

It is therefore no longer a question whether Geoffrey and the Brut 
Tysilio might not have got the account from Orosius. Here is a 
mistake, which they share. One such error does not prove copying, 


% Thus the “Ethelbertus" (correct) of Geoffrey appears as ‘‘Edelflet’’ in 
the Welsh text of J'yailio (p, 472 of Myvurian Archatologu, 1870) and “ Edel- 
fled” in Roberts’ translation; “Osricus” (correct) in Geoffrey appears as 
“Offric’’ in the Welsh text (p. 474), and ‘‘Offrid” in Roberts, 
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but if we find many more they will afford evidence that the story in 
Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio is, partially at any rate, dependent 
on Orosius, through Bede. 

Let us now pass to Cesar’s second invasion. Cesar tells of his 
landing and how he advanced to the Thames, which, he says, can 
only be forded at one spot, and there with difficulty (a statement 
which was assuredly not true of the Thames in Saxon and medieval 
times). This one ford the enemy had fortified by sharp stakes placed 
along the edge of the banks and under water. Now Geoffrey and 
the Brut Tysilio tell us how stakes of iron were sunk under water 
to protect the passage up the Thames, apparently in the estuary, 
or at any rate below London, and how Cesar, trying to sail up the 
Thames, impaled his boats upon these iron stakes, which both 
Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio tell us were of the thickness of a 
man’s thigh. 

Professor Petrie believes this account, which turns the stakes 
at a ford to stakes closing the mouth of the Thames against shipping, 
to be due to a confused British tradition. 

But there is another explanation. Orosius gives an account of 
the stakes at the ford, which agrees with Cesar’s. Bede copies 
verbally from Orosius, but he omits the clause which states that 
at this ford only could the Thames be crossed. But by this omission 
the whole passage is modified, and it is no longer clear that we are 
dealing with an attempt to ford the Thames. A careless reader of 
Bede’s account might have supposed Cesar to have rejoined his 
ships on the north coast of Kent and then to have attempted to 
sail up the Thames, where these stakes might have been placed 
under water in the shallower part of the river-bed (totum sub aqua 
vadum), to impale his ships. And it is demonstrable that there is 
some connection between the account in Bede and that in Geoffrey 
and the Brut Tysilio. Bede adds a note, derived, not from Orosius 
or from Cesar, but from his own information: ‘‘ The traces of these 
stakes can be seen unto this day; and those who observe can see that 
some of them are of the size of a man’s thigh. .. ."’ There must be 
connection between Bede’s sudes ad modum humani femoris grosse 
and Geoffrey’s palis ad modum humani femoris grossis. 

But, according to Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio, not only were 
the stakes the size of a man’s thigh, but they were also made of 
iron. Here we have contact with the Historia Britonum, the later 
recension of which is connected with the name of ‘‘ Nennius.’’ ™ 
As to the date of the history which goes under this name there has 
been the utmost dispute. It underwent many revisions, and many 
dates between the seventh and the tenth century have been sug- 
gested. But, as there is a manuscript of it extant at Chartres ™ 
not later than the tenth century, that gives us a terminus ad quem. 
In this the story is told of Cesar’s ships sailing up the Thames and 
being impaled upon iron stakes. Here, again, it might be argued 
that we have a genuine, if mistaken, British tradition handed down 
from early times. But ‘‘ Nennius’’ gives the name of the British 





2% To avoid ambiguity I am compelled to use the name ‘Nennius,” even 
with regard to the pre-Nennian portions of the //istoria Rritonum, because the 
title Historia Britonum is often applied (e.g., in Giles’s edition) to the Historia 
Regum Britanniv of Geoffrey, 

% Edited, with full discussion, by Duchesne, Revue Celtique, XV., 174-97. 
This MS, is fragmentary, but contains the passage in question, 
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king reigning at the time as Bellinus filius Minocanni. Now this 
otherwise unknown king comes from Orosius, who mentions Mino- 
cynobellinum, Britannorum regis filium®™ as living in the time of 
Caligula.% Orosius in his turn got Minocynobellinus out of Sueto- 
nius, who mentions (in the Dative) in his Life of Caligula, Adminius, 
son of the British king Cymbeline (Adminio Cynobellini Britannorum 
regis filio™®). The first syllable of Adminius having been lost, we 
are left with ‘‘ Minocynobellinus, son of the British king,’’ in 
Orosius: ‘‘ Nennius’’ read Minocynni Bellinus filius regis, and so 
made a ‘‘ Bellinus, son of Minocannus,’’ ruler at the time of Cesar’s 
invasion. 

Now all this is not consistent with the theory of a genuine British 
tradition. Adminius, son of Cynobellinus, is combined into the 
Minocynobellinus of Orosius, not by tradition, but by copying from 
a corrupt MS., and is again divided into the Bellinus, son of Mino- 
cannus, of ‘‘ Nennius’’ by a further scribal error. And this Bellinus 
appears in Geoffrey, and, further reduced to Beli, in the Brut 
Tysilio. 

; We can, in fact, almost see Geoffrey putting his History together. 
It is certain that he knew Bede, and that he knew ‘‘ Nennius.”’ 
Bede tells us that the stakes were as thick as a man’s thigh; 
‘‘Nennius ’’ tells us they were iron pikes. Geoffrey compromises by 
saying they were made of iron, and the thickness of a man’s thigh. 
Bede makes Cassivellaunus the British leader; Nennius says Bellinus, 
son of Minocannus, was king. Geoffrey compromises by leaving 
Cassivellaunus king, but mentions Bellinus as one by whose counsel 
the whole kingdom was governed. And the Brut Tysilio agrees with 
Geoffrey. This portion of the story cannot, then, be genuine tradi- 
tion when it gives us a hero Bellinus or Beli who is merely derived, 
by a series of scribal corruptions, from the King Cymbeline mentioned 
by Suetonius; and by putting together the words of ‘‘ Nennius’’ and 
Bede, forges iron piles as thick as a man’s thigh. 


To return to Cwsar’s narrative. Having crossed this ford, Cesar 
tells how he continued his march, but was harassed by the 
chariots of Cassivellaunus. Nevertheless, he had the great advan- 
tage which an invader always has who comes upon tribes recently at 
war among themselves: the same advantage which Cortes had in 
Mexico. As soon as he got near the territory of the Trinovantes 
they surrendered, for Cassivellaunus had put to death the king of 
the Trinovantes; and the young prince of the tribe, Mandubratius, 
had fled to Cawsar already, whilst Cesar was in Gaul. Cesar had 
brought Mandubratits across with him, and now, having passed over 
the Thames, he was within reach of the Trinovantes. They welcomed 
Mandubratius as their king, and furnished Cesar with hostages and 
grain. This was the beginning of the break-up of the confederation of 
Cassivellaunus against Cesar. Cesar took Cassivellaunus’ strong- 
hold, and the counter-attack which Cassivellaunus commanded the 
Kentish chiefs to make upon Cwsar’s camp failed. Cassivellaunus 
came to terms, and Cesar returned to Gaul. 


27 Lib. VII., > 5. 
28 Uf. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatua, pp. 272, etc. 
29 Life of Caligula, cap. 44. 
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Now all that Orosius tells us, is that the British harassed Cesar, 
and that meantime F 


“Trinovantum firmissima civitas cum Andragio duce, datis quadraginta 
obsidibus, Caesari sese dedit.”’ 

This is the merest summary of Cesar, except that Mandubratius 
is contracted into Andragius, and that a slight alteration (which had 
an immense effect) is made—Cesar’s Trinovantes, firmissima civitas 
is turned into Trinovantum firmissima civitas. 

Bede repeats verbally the wording of Orosius : 


“‘Interea Trinovantum firmissima civitas cum Androgio duce, datis quadra- 
ginta obsidibus, Caesari sese dedit.’’ 


But whilst the wording remained the same, the meaning of the 
Latin had been changing in the eight centuries intervening between 
Cesar and Bede. Trinovantes, firmissima civitas meant in Cesar 
“the strong tribe of the Trinovantes’’; but civitas had come to 
mean “‘town,’’ just as duz had come to mean ‘“‘ duke’’; and in 
medieval times this wording meant that the town Trinovant (i.e. 
London, ‘‘ Troynovant’’), with its-duke Androgius, surrendered to 
Cesar. Now this is exactly what Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio 
make it to mean. They tell us how Caswallon (Cassivellaunus) gave 
Trinovantum to Androgius, or, as the Brut Tysilio calls him, 
Avarwy; how the defeat of Cesar was celebrated in London by 
sports, in the course of which a nephew of Caswallon was slain by 
a nephew of Androgius; how this led to a quarrel, which in its turn 
led to Androgius or Avarwy deserting to Cesar’s side; how through 
him Cesar had the victory, but was compelled by Androgius to admit 
Caswallon to reasonable terms. 

Professor Petrie thinks that this account cannot be based in any 
way upon Cesar. It is far less favourable to the Britons, he says, 
than Cesar’s account. If the record of Cesar’s retreat was known 
to the author of the Brut Tysilio why, Professor Petrie asks, should 
he have said that Cesar stayed in London? The explanation is to 
hand. The tribe of the Trinovantes (civitas Trinovantum) surren- 
dered. In the course of centuries civitas Trinovantum has come to 
mean “‘ the town of London.’’ The Latin words had acquired a new 
meaning. 

One other point of Professor Petrie’s needs to be met. Before the 
invasion of Britain, Cesar, according to Geoffrey and the Brut 
Tysilio, sends letters to Cassivellaunus demanding tribute. Cassi- 
vellaunus in his letter of reply is indignant that the excessive avarice 
of the Romans cannot suffer the inhabitants of an island so remote 
as this to live in peace. Professor Petrie, of course, does not claim 
that the letters are genuine, but he does claim that they contain an 
idea dating from the Roman period. ‘‘ The later Romans,’’ he says, 
‘‘when there was little in the world left to plunder, impressed 
others by their power and tradition; but the plunder motive was the 
mainspring in the earlier time, and is here put forward. It is 
certainly not a medieval view of Cesar.” 

I do not think there is anything non-medieval in making Cesar’s 
motive the levying of tribute. For a test of the medieval, one natu- 
rally turns to Chaucer, who tells us how 

** Juliug the conquerour .. . 
Wan al thoccident by lond and see, 
And unto Rome made hem tributarie.” 
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On the contrary, I should have said that if Archdeacon Geoffrey or 
Archdeacon Walter were constructing a letter of Cassivellaunus to 
Cesar, there is nothing they would be more likely to do than to 
attribute avarice to the Romans. There was another Walter, also 
a Welshman, also an Archdeacon of Oxford, Walter Mappe, who 
wrote his De Nugis ® some half a century later, in which he also told 
of how a Roman Emperor invaded this country. The reason of the 
invasion was that Roman visitors had received magnificent vestments 
and treasures here, ‘‘ which when Rome saw, forthwith burst forth 
her innate avarice. Nor is this wonderful, for this name Rome is 
derived from avarice and from the definition thereof: R, 0, M, A— 
Radiz Omnium Malorum Avaritia.’’ 


We are now, therefore, in a position to draw some conclusions 
on the question whether Geoffrey drew from the Brut Tysilio, or the 
Brut from Geoffrey, and what is the historic value of either with 
reference to Cesar’s invasion. There are several remarkable points 
in which Orosius, Bede, and ‘‘ Nennius’’ agree with Geoffrey and 
the Brut. Nothing could be more probable, intrinsically, than that 
Geoffrey should draw from Orosius (through Bede, whom he quotes) 
and from ‘‘ Nennius.’’ But if the Brut Tysilio really be the book 
of Archdeacon Walter, upon which Geoffrey founded his History, 
and if it really be a chronicle, as Professor Petrie thinks, going back 
to the first century a.p., then it must be Orosius, Gildas, Bede, and 
‘‘Nennius ’’ who are borrowing from the Brut Tysilio. This British 
chronicle, till Archdeacon Walter showed it to Geoffrey, had been 
unknown. How can it, then, have been used by Gildas, Bede, 
“‘Nennius,’’ and even Orosius, a Spaniard living in Africa in the 
fifth century? 

But there is an even more overwhelming argument. It is that 
which was put forward by Zarncke more than half a century ago. In 
places where Geoffrey and the Brut Tysilio agree in substance with 
Gildas or Bede or ‘‘ Nennius,’’ it will be found that Geoffrey often 
reproduces the exact phraseology of Gildas, Bede, or ‘‘ Nennius.’’ * 
Now, if the Brut Tysilio be the book of Archdeacon Walter, and 
Geoffrey is merely putting it into Latin, how can this be? Is it 
conceivable that whenever Geoffrey came to a place where the Brut 
had already been copied by Gildas, Bede, or ‘* Nennius,’’ Geoffrey 
knew it, turned to the place in his Gildas, Bede, or ‘‘ Nennius,’’ and 
deliberately used the Latin phraseology which they had used? And 
all the time he is boasting of the unique authority which the book 
of Archdeacon Walter gives to his History. Why does he take such 
elaborate pains to make it look like a mere compilation from Gildas, 
Bede, or ‘‘ Nennius’’? Why should Geoffrey deliberately make 
himself look like a fraud, if he were really an honest man, in 
possession of a document of such unique importance ? 

And the remarkable thing is that ‘‘ Nennius,’’ Bede, Gildas, and 
Orosius all behave in the same way. We have seen that, according 


80 De Nugis Curialium, cap. XVIII. (ed. Wright, Camden Society, py 87). 

81 Thus “ Nennius’’ says of Brutus “in nativitate illiug mulier mortua est. 
_» + Post multum intervallum ictu sagittae occidit patrem suum.” Geoffrey 
gives: edidit mulier puerum et in nativitate eius mortua est . . . patrem ictu 
sagittoe interfecit, See Zarncke, Ueber das Verhdltniss des Brut y T'ysylio cu 
Gottfried, in Ebert's Jahrbuch {. romanische u. englische Literatur, V. (1863), 
especially 259-60. 
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to Tysilio, Beli was commander-in-chief, ‘‘ master of all their forces.” 
If “‘ Nennius ’’ was really getting his information from Tysilio, why 
does he alter Beli into Belinus Minocanni filius simply in order to 
mislead us into thinking that he is borrowing from Orosius’ Mino- 
cyno-belinus? If Bede got his information about the stakes being 
as thick as a man’s thigh from Tysilio, why does he pretend that it 
is added from his own knowledge? 

There is the further argument put forward by Ten Brink that 
there are passages in Tysilio which can only be accounted for as 
misunderstandings of Geoffrey. Speaking, for example, of Aineas 
wedding Lavinia, Geoffrey says that Auneas obtained the kingdom 
and Lavinia, and in the sentence immediately following speaks of 
the offspring of Aineas’ son Ascanius. This might be read as 
meaning that Zneas obtained Lavinia, not for himself, but for his 
son Ascanius. And this is precisely the story which Tysilio gives 
us.® 

Finally, it is exceedingly probable that Geoffrey copied some 
details from his contemporaries—for example, from the Gesta 
Regum of William of Malmesbury,® published more than a dozen 
years before Geoffrey published his Historia. The Brut Tysilio 
includes some of these passages. 

All this, of course, does not in the least show that Geoffrey may 
not have received some book of British history from Archdeacon 
Walter. We must remember that Archdeacon Walter was still alive 
when Geoffrey's assertion was made, and it has been argued that 
Geoffrey would not have made so express a statement in a book 
dedicated to Robert, Earl of Gloucester (and also to King Stephen), 
unless there had been some foundation of fact. It seems improbable, 
as a critic has rather quaintly put it, that ‘‘ two ecclesiastics would 
stoop to unqualified mendacity in a matter not involving substantial 
benefit to themselves.’’* On the other hand, it might be urged that 
both Geoffrey and Walter were archdeacons, and that it was a moot 
point whether an archdeacon could be saved. 

Apart from these ethical considerations, Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson 
has urged the argument that the large part which Geoffrey's history 
represents Brittany and the Bretons as playing, is proof that Geoffrey 
was really drawing from a Breton document.™ But, granting the 
existence of a Breton book, it is demonstrable that Geoffrey’s 
History is no mere translation from that or any other source, but 
a compilation. And it is demonstrable that the Brut Tysilio is 
not the Breton source, because it contains so much of the informa- 
tion which Geoffrey drew from other sources, from Gildas, Bede, 
““ Nennius,’’ and apparently even from contemporary writers. 

R. W. CHAMBERS. 


8 Ten Brink, Wace u. Galfrid v. Monmouth. Nachschrift, in Ebert's Jahr- 
buch, 1X., 262, ete, 

& Fletcher, Arthurian Material, p. 70. 

&% Jhid.. ». 55 

ey Cymmrodor, XIX., p. 6 (footnote), 1906; see also Academy, April 11th, 
189. The “Breton” argument is not quite conclusive; possibly Geoffrey had 
some especial interest in Brittany, which led him both (@) to attribute an Armori- 
can source to his history, and (b) at the same time to represent Brittany as 
playing @ prominent part in it, 
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A ReEJorInDER TO Dr. CHAMBERS’S PAPER. 


Tue basis of Dr. Chambers’s paper is the accepted system of 
verbal criticism, which is so valuable in dealing with the descent 
of MSS.; but is it equally applicable to the Tysilio-Geoffrey 
question? The conditions of this problem seem to me to render 
verbal criticism as a whole misleading, and to throw us entirely on 
substantive criticism of the subjects related. Here in Tysilio we 
have a record which is expressly stated to have been translated from 
the Breton (or Welsh) into Latin, and after many years again trans- 
lated from Latin into Welsh; and this was done by a writer familiar 
with the other sources. His thoughts would naturally fall in with 
phrases in which the same facts were already known to him; he 
would naturally use those translations of names already familiar in 
kindred writers, just as a modern translator uses the English forms 
of foreign names of people and places. When this process has passed 
twice over the material, and it has suffered copying for five centuries, 
what value can we place on small verbal detail? 

Again, it is useless to object that an error which is in common 
both in Orosius-Bede and in Tysilio proves that Tysilio was later. It 
is just as likely that Orosius-Bede drew from a British source already 
corrupted which became the Latin Tysilio. The order of derivation 
is not thus to be proved either way. 

Nor, again, does it further the question to assume that the 
civitas, City of London, in Tysilio is a mistaken rendering of the 
civitas tribe in Cesar. London was a city certainly in British times, 
and is correctly described as such in Tysilio. 

The fact that Tysilio is stated to have been not generally known 
in the time of Geoffrey is no argument that Orosius-Bede could not 
have known it earlier. The immense destruction of Saxon charters 
and libraries by the Danish invasions is ample ground for expecting 
that the original authorities accessible to Orosius and Bede would 
not survive for six centuries later. 

We must thank Dr. Chambers for having cleared up the error of 
Hodgkin about a reputed Armorican MS. By so doing we gain a 
fresh reason for Tysilio preceding Geoffrey, for in the great migration 
the numbers are 1,100 and 6,000 in Tysilio, while they are 11,000 
and 60,000 in Geoffrey. Obviously it is far more likely that Geoffrey 
exaggerated by ten, rather than that Tysilio reduced the numbers of 
Geoffrey to a tenth. 

That Geoffrey is a compilation is agreed on all hands. That the 
later writers may have had a considerable reflex action on the words 
of the double translation of Tysilio, and may even have led to some 
small traces of fresh matter, is highly probable. But that does not 
affect the substantive facts. 

The theory of Tysilio’s dependence on Orosius-Bede does not 
seem borne out by any resemblance in the writers. For instance, in 
a few points :— 

1. The storms in both expeditions are in Cesar and Bede, but 
are unrecognised by T'ysilio as causes of defeat, just as the Britons 
would naturally suppose that it was their resistance which repelled 
Cesar. 

2. In Cesar and Bede there are two campaigns in successive 
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years; in Tysilio the first and second are two years apart, and the 
second is divided into a second and a third campaign. 

3. In Bede there is no hint that Cassibellaunus attacked Cesar’s 
base; but Cesar says that the messengers of Cassibellaunus stirred 
up Kent to attack the base; and Tysilio says that Cassibellaunus 
himself went to attack the base near Canterbury. Here Tysilio 
gives 3 highly probable version of Cwesar’s account, which cannot 
have come from Bede. 

The description of the stakes in the Thames gives further light 
on the sources. In Nennius and Tysilio they are of iron; this is 
good semse, as they were to pierce the ships, and iron was then 
common enough to be used for chain rigging by the Veneti. Bede 
jumbled them with some lead-covered wooden piles that he saw; 
but no one would put lead-casing on piles for temporary defence. 
Geoffrey goes worse by writing of stakes of iron and lead. Here 
Tysilio has evidently the right British version, and Geoffrey is later. 

Thus there does not seem to be any chance that Tysilio was 
contracted from Geoffrey, and Geoffrey compiled from Orosius-Bede. 
The errors in facts of Tysilio are just what would be likely to arise 
in the course of traditional transmission for two or three generations; 
but they are not such as would arise by inflating the accounts of 
contemporary writers, or of those who directly copied such. 

There remains a stubborn point unnoti¢ed by Dr. Chambers. 
The geography of the voyage of Brutus is that of pre-Arab Africa, 
before 700 a.p. How could that reach Geoffrey, when not a single 
lassical writer has the whole of the places there named? Further, 
he limits of Mauretania are those of the time before Claudius, and 
could not be copied from any writer after the first century. How 
could these limits be adopted by Geoffrey from medieval sources? 
In this respect the source of the Brut legend is driven back to Roman 
times, and even to the first century; and this accords with the early 
date otherwise reached for the beginning of the Tysilio history, and 


for that therefore being the original of Geoffrey. 
W. M. Fuirmpvers PEtTRiz. 


Nore os THE Text or GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 


I most cordially agree with Prof. Petrie’s warning as to the 
dangers of verbal criticism. It has not been realised how great, in 
the case of Geoffrey, these dangers are, owing to the corrupt con- 
dition of the only printed text. I think it will occasion surprise 
when I state that the received text of Geoffrey, that of Dr. Giles,! 
although claiming to be based upon a collation of nine MSS., is really 
reproduced from the text printed by Commelin in 1587. Commelin, 
in hie turn, was largely influenced by the earlier editions of Badius 
Ascensius 

It is then conceivable that Commelin, believing that Geoffrey 
drew from Wede or Gildas, might have approximated the text of 
Geoffrey to that of Bede or Gildas, whom he also printed, and might 
thus have produced « false appearance of borrowing in Geoffrey. 

it is conceivable, But in point of fact Commelin did not. After 
examination of the oldest MSS, of Geoffrey accessible to me, I am 
eure that the cofruptness of the received text of Geoffrey (so far 


axton Society, 1844. This text was accepted by San Marte, Halle, 1854. 
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from creating any false appearance of indebtedness on his part) has 
tended to conceal, rather than to emphasise, his indebtedness. A 
critical text of Geoffrey, when it appears, will assuredly not exculpate 
Geoffrey from the charge of having compiled his “history ’’ from 
Gildas, ‘‘ Nennius,’’ and Bede. 

Other parts may have been compiled from the ‘‘ ancient book in 
the British speech’’ which Archdeacon Walter is said to have 
brought out of Brittany. But the fact that the Brut Tysilio embraces 
the portions compiled from Gildas, ‘‘ Nennius,’’ and Bede renders 
very difficult the position of those who hold that it gives the substance 
of Archdeacon Walter’s book. 

We may assume that Archdeacon Walter’s book included passages 
translated from these Latin authors, or even, as Prof. Petrie thinks, 
that Gildas, ‘‘ Nennius,’’ and Bede may have drawn from the origina! 
of the Archdeacon’s “ British book.’’ But even then it is difficult 
to see why Geoffrey, if translating these passages from the Arch- 
deacon’s book into Latin again, happened so often to hit upon the 
exact phraseology and orthography used before him by Gildas, 
“‘Nennius,’’ or Bede. I admit (what is often forgotten) that scribes 
tended to assimilate two parallel accounts, just as the Greek text of 
one Gospel may have an indirect influence upon that of another. 
But we have MSS. of Gildas, ‘‘ Nennius,’’ and Bede which are 
earlier than Geoffrey; and the MSS. of Geoffrey himself are so 
numerous and early as to offer us means of getting accurately at 
what he actually wrote. Besides, it is no matter of mere verbal 
criticism. Gildas, for instance, attacks four contemporary chieftains, 
and these appear in Geoffrey and in the Brut Tysilio as four suc- 
cessive kings of Britain, in the order in which Gildas laments their 
sins. Are we to believe that Gildas is constructing and attacking 
imaginary figures whom he got out of a British chronicle ?? 

There remains the point about the geography of the voyage of 
Brutus. As Prof. Petrie points out, quite truly, the geography is 
that of pre-Arab Africa, before 700 a.p. Geoffrey tells how Brutus 
and his followers reached the coast of Africa, and then passed “* the 
altars of the Philistines,’’ the “‘ Saline,’’ ‘‘ Ruscicada,’’ ‘‘ the river 
Malva,’’ Mauritania, and reached the Pillars of Hercules. 

Prof. Petrie comments, quite justly :— 


“The general character of these names selected is that of points well known 
to mariners, such as any seaman might readily give as stages of a voyage. How 
then do they come into the ‘ Brut’ legend? They cannot have been stated by 
any seamaa after a.p. 700, as the Arab conquest wiped out the old names and 
the old trade. . . . It is impossible to suppose a medieval writer having enough 
geography at hand to compile such a mariner’s list of six minor places in the 
right order, as they stood during the Roman Empire.”’ 


Hence Prof. Petrie argues an early date for the Brutus legend 
and for the Brut Tysilio. 

But the six places do not occur in the text of the Brut Tysilio, 
as printed in the Myvyrian Archaiology, 1801 and 1870. Three only 
are to be found there: ‘‘the altars of the Philistines,’’ ‘* Mauri- 
tania,’’ and the “caves of mighty Hercules."’* It is true that all 


2 Note by Prof. Petrie. ‘There is no difficulty about Gildas having named 
them in the order of right of succession as paramount chiefa, the order in which 
they subsequently took the headship, as stated in 7'ysilio, F. P.” 

$I am indebted to Mr. O. 'T’. Williams for translations of paaaagea from 
Tysilio, 
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six are to be found in Roberts’s translation of the Brut Tysilio, but 
this is because Roberts has interpolated the three other places 
(Saline, Ruscicada, the River Malva) into his translation of Tysilio. 

For Roberts, starting with the assumption that the Brut Tysilio 
was the original of Geoffrey’s History, felt justified in inserting names 
and passages from Geoffrey into what he held to be Geoffrey’s 
original. But we cannot thus emend the geography of the Brut 
Tysilio, on the assumption that it is the original of Geoffrey, and 
then argue that the Brut Tysilio must be the original of Geoffrey, 
because its geography, as emended, is so ancient. 

But if the Brut Tysilio be not his original, whence did Geoffrey 
get this piece of ancient geography? Like so much else, he drew 
it from ‘* Nennius.’’ In ‘* Nennius’’ the six places are given, and 
with a similarity of phraseology which could hardly be attained if 
both ‘‘ Nennius’’ and Geoffrey were independently translating from 
some Celtic source. As stated above, it is not possible to suppose 
that ‘‘ Nennius ’’ copied from Geoffrey, for two at least of the MSS. 
of ‘* Nennius ’’ are prior to the date of Geoffrey’s History: so it must 
be Geoffrey who is copying ‘‘ Nennius.’’ But in ‘‘ Nennius’’ these 
places are mentioned, not as having been passed by Brutus in his 
travels, but as having been passed in his wanderings by a noble 
Scythian from Egypt, the ancestor of the Scottish nation. I agree 
that these six names, in the order Geoffréy and “‘ Nennius’’ give 
them, constitute an accurate and early piece of geographical informa- 
tion: like other scraps in that extraordinary collection which goes by 
the name of “‘ Nennius,’’ they point to a date earlier than 700 a.p. 
But there is no evidence that the connection of this early piece of 
geography with the Brutus legend is earlier than the twelfth century, 
or is due to anything save Geoffrey’s talent for compilation. 

[Note by Prof. Petrie.—‘‘ This is no evidence that Tysilio is 
derived from Geoffrey, or that both may not have drawn from a 
source common to them and to ‘Nennius.’ If it is said that 
Geoffrey exactly copied ‘Nennius,’ equally both may have cop‘ed 
a common source. The internal evidence strongly is that this list 
of places from Egypt to Spain belongs to the Brutus legend (as in 
Tysilio), and not to a Scot or Scythian (as in ‘ Nennius ’), for whom 
Egypt would not be a likely place.—F. P.”’ 


The passages in ‘‘ Nennius”’ and in Geoffrey run as follows :— 
“ Nennius,” ed. Mommesen Geoffrey. 
. Sulcantes equora cursu triginta dierum uenerunt 
ambulauit per Africam ad Affricam, nescii adhuc quorsum proras uerterent. 
et uenerunt ad aras Fili- Deinde uenerunt ad aras Philistinorum, et ad lacum 
stinorum per lacum Salin- Salinarum, et nauigauerunt inter Ruscicadam et 
arum et uenerunt inter montes Azare. Ibi ab incursione piratarum maxi- 
Rusicadam et montes mum passi sunt periculum: uictoriam tamen adepti, 
Azariae et uenerunt per spoliis eorum et rapinis ditati sunt. Porro flumen 
flumen Maluam et tran- Malue transeuntes, applicuerunt in Mauritaniam, 
sierunt per Maritaniam ad deinde penuria cibi et potus coacti, egressi sunt ex 
columnas Herculis. nauibus et dispositis turmis uastauerunt patriam 4 
fine usque ad finem. Refertis uero nauibus petie- 
runt colanpane Herculis. 


There can be no doubt as to the text of Geoffrey in this passage, 
for, though every one of the twenty-seven MSS. consulted * shows 


4 Twelfth Century: [A] Cotton Titus, C. xvii; [B] Harl., 225; [C] Arundel, 
10; [D] Royal, 4, C. xi; "E] Royal, 13, D. ii; [F] Brit. Mus. Addit., 15,732. 
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variants, there is no case where the MS. authority is so far divided 
as to leave doubt regarding the correct reading. 

Giles’s text shows no less than eight variants5 in these few lines. 
All of them are certainly wrong; for most of them I have been 
unable to find any MS. authority whatever; only one (locum) has 
any serious MS. support. 

These readings are all derived by Giles from the edition of Jerome 
Commelin (Heidelberg, 1587). Commelin claims to have collated 
a MS. belonging to *‘ Paulus Knibius.’’ But whilst some of the 
corruptions may have been due to following a late and bad MS., 
others are due to sixteenth-century editing. Thus the reading 
Philenorum (for Philistinorum of all the MSS.) is clearly the work of 
a scholar who knew that the locality was the “‘ altars of the Phileni,”’ 
not of the “‘ Philistines.’’ Much confusion has been caused by the 
early editors having thus introduced emendations into the text of 
Geoffrey. Mommsen, for instance, writes: ‘‘ Geoffrey recognised 
that the altars of the Philistines [in ‘Nennius’) signified altars of 
the Phileni.’’ Such recognition would indeed have shown amazing 
erudition in a twelfth-century ecclesiastic; and it is surprising that 
Mommsen should have thought Geoffrey capable of it. But Momm- 
sen’s conscientious industry in collating MSS. had probably not 
prepared him for the pitfalls of an edition which, whilst professing 
to be formed ‘* novem codd. msstis collatis,’’ is in reality copied from 
a sixteenth-century paraphrase. 

When we have detected and removed these humanistic para- 
phrases, we find Geoffrey following ‘‘ Nennius’’ quite closely, just as 
he follows Bede in the passage about the stakes ad modum humani 
femoris grossis. The alteration to instar femoris in Commelin-Giles 
I have found in no MS. It is deplorable that we shouldbe still 
depending for our text of Geoffrey upon the whim of a sixteenth- 
century printer. R. W. CHAMBERS. 


Thirteenth Century : [aj Royal, 13, D. v; [{b] Cotton Nero, D. viii; fc] Cotton 
Titus, A. xxvii; [d] Arundel, 519; [e] Lansdowne, 732; [f] Arundel, 237. 
Fourteenth Century : [a] Cotton ne A. xxiii; [6] Harl., 4,123; [c] Royal, 


13, A. iii; [d] Royal, 15, A. v; [e] yal, 14, C. i; [f] Royal, 15, C. xvi; 
[g] Cotton Galba, E. xi; [A] Cotton Vesp., E. x; [i] Cotton Titus, A. xviii; 
[k] Harl., 4,003; [/] Harl., 5,115; [m] Arundel, 326; [nm] Brit. Mus. Addit., 
11,702; [0] Royal, 13, D. i; [p] Cotton Cleop., D. viii. 

Fragmentary MSS. and MSS. of the fifteenth century are not reckoned; nor 
is Harl., 6,358, which is corrupt, and in this passage practically a paraphrase. 

The variants are (omitting those which are peculiar to one MS. of the twenty- 
seven only) lacum] locum CDoegl, locum altered to lacum i. inter) infra Fbabno. 
Ruscicadam] russicadam Adefdm. nuscicadam Bh. Azare) zarec ed arare Cn. 
incursione] incursu eko. passi sunt] sunt passi cg. Malue] maule BA. ez] e 
Fbhan. patriam] terram chaceg, omitted d. wero] itaque ba. 

5 Apart from matters of spelling, Giles departs from the MSS. in these 
respects : et inserted before sulcantes; Philistinorum altered to Philenorum ; 
lacum to locum (this has some MS. 7 ort, but the context shows lacum, “salt 
lagoon,” to be right) ; inter to intra; ibt to ubt; sunt placed after adepti instead 
of after ditati; ex altered to e; uastauerunt patriam altered to populati sunt 
regionem illam, presumably to improve the Latinity. 

Six of these misreadings come from Ascensius (1517) through Commelin : two 
are in Commelin only. 


No, 13—vo.. tv. 





REVIEWS 


Four Lectures on the Handling of Historical Material. By L. F. 
RusHBRooK WILLIAMS, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Allahabad. Longmans. 1917. 86 pp. 3s. 


Tue lectures that make this little book were worth reprinting. 
They are pleasantly written and are especially interesting because 
they often discuss Indian material, too little known in this country. 
They are also eminently readable and express clear thought in a 
lucid style. No careful reader need ever be in doubt as to the 
meaning of what he reads; and this is a great merit. As a result 
the faults of the book are as apparent as its virtues, and any readet 
of experience can tell at once whether a particular page is woven 
out of good wool from the virtuous sheep, or, shows the hairy quality 
of the undeserving goat. And in consequence the reviewer can draw 
the line at once between the good and the bad. The simple truth 
is that where Professor Rushbrook Williams is speaking of the 
handling of materials, nearly all he says is useful, wise, and pointed, 
especially when he is discussing chronicles, historians, private 
memoirs, and the like. On the handling of archives, or what he 
would call official material, his touch is less certain, and his remarks 
much less valuable. But if he had confined himself strictly to the 
handling of materials, only a captious critic could have found much 
to blame. Unfortunately, he thought it needful to discuss the classi- 
fication of materials, and then he attempts to deal with archives; 
the reader can only suppose that he has never been inside a Record 
Office in his life, or even looked at an inventory of the contents 
of one. 

He gives us first a logical division of all documents into two 
classes, official and non-official; and each of these he again divides 
into formal and informa] sub-classes. Logically, these classes are 
impeccable and unassailable. But for practical use any student will 
find them absolutely without value, and that because the men who 
drew up the documents to which they are to be applied had no such 
distinctions in their minds. The briefest examination of such a collec- 
tion of papers as those preserved at Hatfield House will show that in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a Secretary of State made 
no distinction between private and official papers, and that his corre- 
spondents were equally careless. Curiously enough, the author. is 
well aware of this fact, but does not see that in consequence the 
suggested classes are not adaptable to the material to which he 
applies them. 

The same criticism applies to the division between formal and 
informal documents. No document bears on its face any marks to 
show to which class it belongs. At one period a document may be 
informal; a document of exactly the same kind drawn up a century 
later may be purely formal; and in the intervening period it may be 
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partly one and partly the other. Professor Rushbrook Williams 
classifies as informal official ‘‘ all official announcements, proclama- 
tions, and the like.’’ Doubtless he is thinking of Napoleon’s bul- 
letins; but if we start with a proclamation from the Board of Agri- 
culture on the subject of swine fever, we shall certainly treat it as a 
formal official document. The same lack of acquaintance with 
subject-matter vitiates the further classifications suggested in this 
book. We are told, for instance, that there are four principal species 
of formal official documents, and that these are the treaty, the 
charter, the grant, and the roll; and, finally, the writ is mentioned 
as a sort of after-thought. The whole class of documents dealing 
with public finance is passed over in silence. It is scarcely necessary 
to observe that Professor Rushbrook Williams does not know what 
a charter or a grant was, and that he supposes that the only rolls 
that existed as rolls were the plea rolls of the courts of law. The 
rolls of the chancery and the exchequer have no place in his scheme. 

One small point is worth a few more words. On p. 18 the author 
deals especially with the documents that make up his class of 
charters and with the use that may be made of the names of wit- 
nesses. His words are: ‘‘ Suppose that we are investigating the 
career of a given individual A, and that this individual is among the 
witnesses to a formal official document. We can be absolutely certain 
that A was present at the time and place mentioned in the document, 
and that he lent his hand to a transaction of the particular kind in 
question.’’ This is an admirably clear statement of the matter, but 
it is not a true statement. If we limit ourselves to English docu- 
ments it would be far truer to say that we can hope to be sure 
down to the middle of the reign of Edward II. or so, and that after 
that date we do not know what we ought to think about the matter. 
For instance, in most cases letters under the great seal are witnessed 
by the king himself. It is certain that he was not always present 
at the time and place mentioned in such letters, for the simple 
reason that letters are dated on the same day at places widely distant 
from each other. Again, in the case of private deeds we know that 
the principle fails. For instance, in the year 1877 John de Burgh 
executed three deeds on the same day at three different places, one 
in Nottinghamshire, and two in Yorkshire, and had them enrolled 
on the close roll of that year. Two of the deeds have the same 
witnesses. It is impossible to suppose that the dates affixed to 
these deeds are anything but the dates at which the deed was to 
take effect. It must be clearly understood that the dates of charters 
and formal documents in the fourteenth century have a legal and 
not a chronological meaning, and that they can only be used with 
caution for chronological purposes. The truth seems to be that the 
witnesses to a document are not those ‘‘ who had seen it executed, 
but those who were willing to give it credit by their names.’’ The 
best discussion of the question, that I know of, is to be found on 
p. 97 of Prof. Thayer’s admirable book entitled A Preliminary 
Treatise on Evidence at the Common Law. 

I have dealt fully with the faults of this book, because its good 
points make its faults dangerous to inexperienced readers, and in 
consequence there is little space left to devote to the pages which 
deserve praise; and this may make this review seem unjust. Let me 
conclude, then, by saying generally that the book is well worth 
reading whenever the author is dealing with historical material other 
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than official documents, and that even in the parts where he discusses 
these there are many useful hints and acute remarks which the 
cautious reader may collect with profit to himself. 


C. G. Crump. 


The Beginnings of Modern Europe (1250-1450). By Epnram 
Emerton, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University, 
Boston: Ginn and Co. 1917. 7s. 6d. 


TEACHERS and advanced students of history will find much that is 
useful and attractive in Professor Emerton’s interesting sketch of the 
later Middle Ages. The ‘‘ topical method ’’ of the book, in which 
each chapter treats of a special political theory, institution, or phase 
of social development, presupposes a considerable knowledge of the 
sequence of historical facts; but this can be easily supplied by the 
use of a text-book, and the plan in itself is suggestive, and brings 
out with point and force the guiding principles and vital factors in 
a.somewhat confused period of transition. Professor Emerton calls 
his volume ‘‘ The Beginnings of Modern Europe,’’ and he is perhaps 
rather too much inclined to regard the period between 1250 and 1450 
as a prelude to the Protestant Reformation and to modern history, 
and to exaggerate the differences between medieval and modern 
society. It is certainly challenging criticism to write that “‘ it is 
hardly too much to say that Frederic [II.] was the first modern 
man’’ (p. 27). As Hampe has shown, the determination to label 
Frederic II. as either the last of the medieval Emperors or the 
first of modern Kings has done much to obscure the true significance 
of his career and the continuity of his policy with that of Roger II. 
Professor Emerton, again, seems hardly to appreciate the depth, 
diversity, and range of medieval thought. The ‘‘ ages of acqui- 
escence’’ were also ages of original and daring speculation. On the 
other hand, the modern note in Professor Emerton’s work is valuable 
in reminding us that even medieval studies have their practical side. 
If comparisons between medieval Europe and the United States, and 
the discovery of ‘‘ bossism’’ and ‘‘rings’’ in thirteenth-century 
Milan and Venice, give us a slight shack at first, it is a wholesome 
shock, which throws new light on old facts. It is all the more to be 
regretted that Professor Emerton could not find space for more 
illustrations from the history of Great Britain. Though England’s 
national development was ‘‘ largely independent of Continental move- 
ments,’’ she had her share in those movements, and it is her inter- 
national fellowship rather than her insularity that British historians 
are now concerned to emphasise. B. A. L&Es. 


A History of Everyday Things. By Marsorire and C. H. B. 
QUENNELL. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


Ir is good news that a large edition of this attractive and rela- 
tively expensive book was sold out within two months of its publica- 
tion. There is evidently a public for historical work if it is well 
done. That this is well done of its kind is clear to anyone who turns 
over its beautifully illustrated pages, or reads any part of its inte- 
resting and admirably clear description. There is probably no better 
account in English of the structure of medieval buildings, for the 
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simple reason that an expert architect has never before set himself 
to reconstruct and explain to the lay public how the old castles, 
monasteries, and churches were built and used. Thisis Mr. Quennell’s 
special contribution, and his wife gives us a series of charming 
drawings showing the dress, the games, and the daily occupations 
of the people of the time. We are accustomed, of course, to books 
illustrated by reproductions of old prints, old drawings on missals, 
and the like. The special quality of this book is that an accom- 
plished artist, with full knowledge of the facts, has given us original 
conceptions of medieval people in all sorts of interesting poses at 
work and at play, sawing wood, grinding corn, juggling, leading the 
performing bear about, wandering on the high road with beads and 
baby. It is a fascinating production, and the letterpress is well 
selected and strung together in a simple and telling way. For the 
monastic life good use is made of Jocelin de Brakelond’s Chronicle, 
Chaucer, Froissart, the Liberate Rolls; all sorts of apt sources 
furnish quotations. The scene in the medieval kitchen, for instance, 
of which a somewhat stately drawing is given, is paralleled by the 
account of the old negress in Uncle Tom’s Cabin evolving a won- 
derful dinner out of chaos. The Master of Game, written by 
Edward Duke of York at the end of the fourteenth century, supplies 
ample and attractive accounts of the country and the game and the 
life of the hunter in France and England in the Middle Ages. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the specially feminine 
department of dress is excellently done. There are four full-page 
illustrations in colours, besides the numerous smaller black-and- 
white drawings scattered throughout. The whole book is a striking 
example of the success of a long-continued labour of love on a 
congenial subject, and everyone who possesses it will look forward 
eagerly to the second part, which is herein promised. This volume 
takes us down to 1499. Whether the sequel will conduct us to the 
door of the cinema and the communal kitchen, time will show. 

F. S. Marvin. 


The History of an East Anglian Soke. By Curistopen M. Hoare 
(Mrs. Ivo Hoop), F.R.Hist.Soc. Bedford: Bedfordshire Times 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 1918. £1. 


Everyone who has had to write about social history has been 
conscious of the need of detailed studies of particular localities and 
forms of organisation, and is correspondingly grateful to those who 
supply it. The future student of manorial conditions will burn a 
candle in honour of the bulky volume compiled by Mrs. Hood. It 
has, if it is not ungrateful to say so, certain defects. Mrs. Hood 
has been, perhaps, unduly anxious to fit into her book every available 
scrap of information about every individual who has had any con- 
nection whatever with the soke of Gimingham, with the result that 
her pages are, if anything, overweighted with facts which are merely 
facts, and names which are names and nothing else. The book 
would be easier to handle if the matter had been more strictly 
classified according to subjects. As it is, really illuminating evidence 
as to agrarian developments must sometimes be picked out of a 
wilderness of information about nonentities who are interesting to 
no one except their descendants, and probably not to them. Occa- 
sionally the author makes comments which familiarity with rural 
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conditions in other parts of England would perhaps have caused to 
be expressed differently. There is nothing curious in ‘‘ the tenement 
and not the tenant’’ being responsible for filling the office of 
“Wickner’’; the imposition of obligations on the holding was the 
general rule with regard both to manorial offices and to the agricultural 
services of the peasantry. There seems to be some confusion between 
the survival of villein services and of personal villeinage; the long 
list of works due from copyhold tenants at Gimingham in the six- 
teenth century, which are set out in an interesting chapter on ‘‘ The 
Last Survivals of Villeinage,’’ could be paralleled from many other 
manors—for example, those of the Earl of Pembroke in Wiltshire, 
which were surveyed in 1567. I am not sure what exactly is meant 
by the statement that ‘‘we have even arrived at a period when 
land has been made a cause of social disruption.’’ Can it’ be a 
reference to the Land Report of famous memory? And I am afraid 
that the remark that in the Middle Ages ‘‘the land was a forée 
which bound all classes together in an indissoluble and inevitable 
fraternity of common interest, labour, and support’’ suggests an 
innocence which would not have survived attendance at a manorial 
court. At least the serfs saw more of the labour than the fraternity. 
But these are trifles. A book of the kind must be judged by the 
material which it presents for tracing the development, im all the 
concrete particularity of a single locality, of what down to the seven- 
teenth century was the most widely spread and influential unit of 
social organisation. In this respect Mrs. Hood satisfies triumphantly 
the most exacting tests. She has collected an’ immense volume of 
evidence with an industry which is beyond praise. No future writer 
on the later history of the manor will be able to neglect her book. 
A work of the kind cannot be reviewed in detail. The most 
valuable part of it to the student of agrarian history consists of the 
manorial documents which it contains. The principal of these are 
a rental of 1485, Ministers’ Accounts, extracts from Court rolls 
subsequent to 1396 (the earlier rolls were destroyed in the revolt 
of 1881), a book described as ‘‘a sixteenth-century manor-book,”’ 
which contains much miscellaneous information as to manorial 
customs and business, and a series of documents as to villeinage in 
the sixteenth century, which are largely derived from the records of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. The rental (which, like many rentals, is 
difficult to interpret, owing to the practice of the manorial authori- 
ties of treating the tenancy, not the tenant, as the fiscal unit) shows 
the great preponderance of ‘‘ bond tenants’’—by this date copy- 
holders—over free tenants, which was the normal condition of things, 
though in some parts of Norfolk not so marked as it apparently was 
at Gimingham; the comparatively small size of most of the holdings 
—the largest group is under 5 acres, and the next largest between 
10 and 20; and the great inequality between the holdings of different 
tenants—by the end of the fifteenth century there is little trace of 
any standard holding. From 1414 onwards the demesne lands of 
the manor were leased, not, apparently, in one block, but to several 
different tenants. This was usually the preliminary to more drastic 
changes: the demesne lands were naturally that part of the village 
on which experiments in husbandry could most easily be made, and 
they were frequently the place where conversion to pasture and 
enclosure both began and proceeded farthest. In Gimingham, how- 
ever, there does not appear to have been any serious disturbance of 
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the type which was common in the sixteenth century, nor is there 
any evidence in Mrs. Hood’s documents that the Gimingham 
peasants joined the movement under Ket in 1549 (not 1542, as 
stated in the text). This is, no doubt, explained by the fact that 
enclosure took place there piecemeal, and, as the Court-rolls show, 
through the action of the peasants themselves, a process which is 
significant of the very real elasticity underlying the apparent rigidity 
of manorial organisation, and which ought to be weighed in mitiga- 
tion of the verdict that the village community based on small pro- 
perty was incompatible with agricultural progress. The actual fact 
is that there were two quite different types of enclosure: enclosure 
from above (in the sixteenth century mainly for pasture-farming), 
carried out by lords of manors and capitalist farmers ;-and enclosure 
from below (mainly for improved tillage), carried out by the small 
men; and that the encouragement of the latter would have averted 
a good many of the deplorable social consequences associated with 
“enclosing ’’ at a later date. The decision of the Duchy Court in 
1582 (pp. 330 sq.) is interesting as illustrating the Elizabethan policy 
of trying to prevent the ruin of the peasants by limiting the grazing 
rights of the large farmer. Perhaps the most curious documents 
are those bearing on a dispute between the farmer of the demesne 
and the tenants in 1552, as to the liability of the latter to work on 
the demesne. The tenants claimed that “‘they had not done the 
said works for the space of 200 years, but compounded for the 
same.’’ The evidence shows that there was a concerted refusal to 
give personal service and a “‘stay-in strike’’ (‘‘they did the said 
works very evil’’). The decision of the Duchy Court was virtually 
in favour of the tenants, as they were given the choice of working 
or compounding at the rate of one penny for any day work. These 
survivals of demesne work as an incident of copyhold tenure do not, 
of course, prove the existence of personal villeinage in the sixteenth 
century. That it did exist in Gimingham is shown, however, by the 
fact that, under a Commission issued in the reign of Elizabeth, 
forty-four bondmen on that manor were enfranchised. From the 
inventory of their property it is evident that some of those who 
were still legally villeins were very prosperous people. 

It will be seen that Mrs. Hood’s book contains material which 
is of the utmost interest to the student of manorial development. 
In addition, there is much matter, with which we have no space to 
deal, which is of importance for social history in general—for 
example, as to the local chantry, the village gilds, and the property 
of the churches in the soke at the time when they were visited by 
Edward VI.’s Commissioners. It is much to be desired that the 
records of other manors should be explored with equal patience and 
thoroughness. R. H. Tawney. 


A Social History of England. By F. Brapsnaw, M.A. Oxon., 
D.Se. Lond. Clive. 1918. 5s. 


THE author of this book states that it is intended “‘ to supply 
within reasonable compass a text-book suitable for use in colleges 
and upper forms of schools, and dealing with such matters of social 
and economic history as are not to be found in the ordinary history 
text-books.’’ Mr. Bradshaw does not advance any new ideas, and 
his treatment of the subject is conventional—the political framework 
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of reigns and periods is not suitable, in our opinion, for the exposition 
of industrial history—but the material is, on the whole, well- 
arranged, thé narrative, though sometimes unduly compressed, is 
clear and interesting, and the digest of the views of economic histo- 
rians will be found very useful by students. 

We have noticed a number of statements which should be revised 
in a future edition of the book. To begin with, it is incorrect to say 
that ‘‘the relations of the lord with the cultivators of the soil [in 
Roman Britain] were practically the same as those of a medieval lord 
of the manor with his serfs’’ (p. 13). The colonus was not identical 
with the villanus. ‘‘In its original form [bocland] was not land 
at all’’ (p. 19). Maitland did not state his famous theory in this 
extreme form. In many cases bocland was undoubtedly land, and 
not merely rights over land. Again, commendation did not neces- 
sarily involve land (p. 21); it might be personal and not territorial. 
The geneat of the Rectitudines was not an ‘‘ unfree tenant ’’ (p. 31). 
He corresponds to the sokeman, and the gebur to the villein, of 
Domesday Book. ‘‘ William the Conqueror did not introduce feudalism 
into England ’’ (p. 36), but he introduced the system of knight 
service as it existed after the Conquest. ‘‘ The serf could not be 
sold apart from the estate on which he lived ’’ (p. 42). The Dia- 
logus de Scaccario, however, states that ‘‘ Lords may transfer their 
ascriptitii where they please, and sell or otherwise alienate them.” 
‘In theory the lord’s power over his serf was absolute’’ (p. 51). 
Bracton tells us that ‘‘the power of lords over villeins is restricted 
by civil right, so that life and limb are under the king’s protection.”’ 
The term villein was not used ‘‘for all the population who did not 
hold, theoretically at least, by military service or as clergy’’ (p. 43). 
It did not comprise, for example, the liberi homines and sochemanni. 
Similarly, it is wrong to identify ‘‘ unfree tenure’’ with ‘“‘ non- 
military tenure ’’ (p. 45): socage tenure was neither military nor 
frankalmoin, yet it was a free tenure. The chevagium paid by serfs 
who left the manor was not invariably ‘‘ a small one’’ (p. 51); it 
might be a large amount. The statement that ‘‘ not till Blizabeth’s 
reign [did] the law guarantee the barest sustenance to the impotent 
poor ’’ (p. 64) overlooks the law of 1536. ‘‘ No one could be arrested 
at the fair for any former crime or debt’ (p. 87). This statement, 
although it has also been made by Miss Mary Bateson in Borough 
Customs, is incorrect. There is clear evidence in the rolls of St. 
Ives’s Fair that men were arrested for debts contracted by themselves 
or their fellow-townsmen on other occasions, On p. 95 Mr. Brad- 
shaw writes: ‘‘ Cloth made in the eastern counties was being exported 
from Ipswich when Domesday was compiled.’’ The export of 
cloth is mentioned, not in the Domesday Book of the Conqueror 
(i.e., the eleventh century), but in the Domesday Book of Ipswich. 
a custumal of a much later date. The date of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace is 1536, not 1539 (p. 118). The Statute of 1504 did not 
‘transfer the supervision of the craft guilds from the municipal 
authorities to the judges’’ (p. 120). The authority of the civic 
magistrates was not set aside, but was supplemented by the super- 
vision of the State, Capitalistic production did not ‘* appear first in 
the cloth trade’’ (p, 122), It existed in the tin-mining industry, 
for example, even before John Kempe set foot in this country. On 
p. 204 Mr. Bradshaw implies that the prohibition of the export of 
wool took place after the Revolution, but the prohibition had been 
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in force since the Restoration and earlier. Elsewhere (p. 247) we 
are told that ‘‘ the landed interest objected to plans for importing 
Spanish or Irish wool.’’ The Act of 1698 expressly permitted the 
importation of Irish wool into England and Wales, and Spanish wool 
was largely used in the manufacture of the fine broad cloth for 
which the West Country clothiers were renowned. ‘‘ The power 
loom,’’ we read, ‘‘ was slower in coming into use [in the woollen 
textiles] than in the case of cotton textiles ’’ (p. 248), owing to the 
shortage of raw materials. Machinery was used in the worsted 
industry, a very important branch of the woollen textiles, almost 
as early as in the cotton industry, and the belated introduction of 
the power loom in the manufacture of cloth was due to technical 
difficulties. The statement that Kay’s ‘‘ fly shuttle ’’ ‘‘ enabled 
a weaver to do twice as much work as before and weave a wider 
cloth ’’ (p. 261) does not convey an accurate notion of Kay’s inven- 
tion. The spring shuttle enabled a single weaver to work the broad 
loom, which had hitherto required two workmen, one at each end; 
but it can be shown on technical grounds that the cloth was not 
woven in the same amount of time, nor of course was the width of 
the cloth extended. The account of the inventions omits all mention 
of the combing machine, though the petition presented in Parliament 
against Cartwright’s invention states that it affected 50,000 wool- 
combers. It is hardly correct to say that ‘‘ the earlier mechanical 
inventions were mostly designed for the cotton trade’’ (p. 261): 
Kay’s fly shuttle, Paul’s machine for spinning thread by rollers (the 
basis of Arkwright’s machine), Paul’s carding machine, possibly 
Cartwright’s power loom, and certainly his combing machine, were 
all “‘ designed ’’’ for the woollen industry. 

Writers on economic history devote very little space to the 
domestic system, yet it was the basis of industrial life in England 
for four centuries. And the account given of it is usually quite 
inaccurate. ‘‘ Early cases of capitalist employers, such as John 
Kempe and Jack of Newbury, probably never were entirely unrepre- 
sented in English industry, but in the seventeenth century, at any 
rate, the domestic system prevailed ’’ (p. 248). But the domestic 
system was a capitalist system. The West Country clothier and 
the East Anglian wool-comber were capitalists, and the weavers, 
spinners, and combers were their hired workmen who served for 
wages. Conditions were different in the North, but production here 
was on a much smaller scale. Confusion has arisen from the fact 
that the clothiers were not, as a rule, factory-owners like John 
Winchcombe, but the determining test of a capitalist system is not 
whether a man works under his employer's roof or his own, but 
whether he owns the product of his labour or not. Judged by this 
test, the domestic system in the West and East of England was 
undoubtedly a capitalist system, since the weaver was a wage- 
earner, and worked on his master’s material. The attempt to 
contrast the ‘‘ domestic worker ’’ with the ‘‘ employee of a capitalist "’ 
overlooks the fact that domestic workers were, as a matter of fact, 
also employees of capitalists. Mr. Bradshaw repeats the statement 
that weavers ‘‘ were accustomed to eke out their industrial earnings 
in many cases by tilling a patch of ground '’ (pp. 156, 249), There 
is good reason for believing that weaving was not compatible with 
farming. A weaver who did much tilling would find his hands too 
roughened for the delicate operation of tyeing broken threads in the 
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loom—a very important part of the process of weaving. It is true 
that Yorkshire clothiers had plots of land, but they served mainly 
to pasture the horse on which the cloth was carried to market. 

E. Lipson. 


The British Navy. By L.CopeCornrorp. Pp. xiv+202. Macmillan, 
1918. 2s. 


Fighting for Sea Power in the Days of Sail. By H. W. Hovsernotp. 
Pp. x+226. Macmillan. 1918. 2s. 


Botn these books have been written with the same object, 
namely, to arouse on behalf of our fighting fleet the interest of boys 
and girls. But the two authors approach their subject from different 
angles. Mr. Household, after introducing his readers in a pre- 
liminary chapter to the ‘‘seventy-four’’ (the typical fighting ship 
of the second half of the eighteenth century), unfolds a panorama 
of big fleet actions such as the Battle of the Saints, the Glorious 
First of June, and the Battle of the Baltic. Between these greater 
pieces he intersperses pictures of single-ship actions, frigate duels, 
and “‘cutting out’’ affairs, such as Indefatigable v. Droits-de- 
l’'Homme, Nymphe v. Cléopatre, Phenix v. Didon, and the recapture 
of the Hermione. The narrative is pleasantly diversified by well- 
chosen quotations from contemporary pens, the Four Days’ Battle, 
for example, being largely constructed from the Diary of Mr. Samuel 
Pepys. There are diagrams, for the most part ‘‘ adapted ’’ from 
bigger books; and some of these are unexceptionable. Un- 
happily, Mahan’s versions of Martinique and the Glorious First of 
June are included. The latter was thus described by its originator: 
“Assuming . . . correctness, it was a mere mental diversion, in 
result rather confusing than illuminative to a student’’ (Sail to 
Steam, p. 305). The former is altogether wrong. Mahan issued a 
correct version in Major Operations, but left the faulty diagram in 
Sea Power uncorrected. 

Mr. Cope Cornford’s book may best be described as a collection 
of essays. They are charmingly written, and, if carefully studied, 
should go far to remove many wrong opinions held in inland 
counties relative to the country’s first line of defence. From the 
first chapter, in which he explains why those who man his Majesty’s 
ships detest the appellation ‘‘ sailors,’’ and why everyone who comes 
aboard salutes the quarter-deck, the author takes his reader in hand, 
kindly and patiently endeavouring to show him the ropes. We have 
an exéellent thesis on the different units of the modern battle fleet; 
another on the work which the Navy has done during the present 
war; and a third expounding in most welcome fashion the unselfish 
and incomparable work of our seamen during a hundred years of 
peace. Several of the big battles, such as St. Vincent and Quiberon, 
are graphically described, but not so much for their own sake as to 
illustrate particular aspects of maritime policy. Thus Copenhagen 
is utilised to drive home an admirable survey of the meaning of 
‘‘ Right of Search.’’ Many are the wise lessons taught by this little 
book, and the abiding spirit of a ‘‘ Service’’ which never ceases to 
serve is illustrated finely by some types of British admirals, including 
Lord Beresford and Sir Gerard Noel, GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Tue editors of the handy and cheap series entitled The Heritage 
of India have chosen their subjects admirably, to judge by the volume 
on Asoka, belonging to the group Biographies of Eminent Indians 
(Calcutta: The Association Press, London: Milford, 1s. 6d.), in 
which Dr. J. M. Macphail has compressed into eighty-eight pages 
a clear and useful account of the ruler whom he describes without 
exaggeration as ‘‘ one of the most impressive figures in the history 
of royalty.’ The story of Asoka, like the majestic traces of his 
palace and the rocks and pillars of his graven edicts, has, fortunately, 
kept its historical outline, notwithstanding the legends that Buddhist 
tradition has heaped upon it. It has a certain grandeur, 
which it owes partly to the personality of the famous convert to 
Buddhism, and partly to the fact that his vigorous life and rule fell 
within the earlier epoch of one of the most momentous developments 
of Indian thought, and his mission was to rule men according to the 
Buddhist doctrine. Dr. Macphail’s work includes a useful chapter 
on early Buddhism, in which he deals with the religion before and 
during the time that it received the very practical support of Asoka. 
Partly (perhaps chiefly) by that support Buddhist doctrine and 
practice had (to consider only one point) a strong influence on 
the social history of India. The subject is treated with care and 
appreciatively by the author, who writes with the sympathy which 
is stated to be one of the only two “‘ tests ’’ (the other being scholar- 
ship) which all contributors to The Heritage of India series are 
required to pass. The modern missionary spirit is, we think and 
hope, well illustrated by this attitude of the editors of a series excel- 
lently planned for popular reading. M. H. B. 


THE little sketch, by Professors H. van der Linden and P. 
Hamelius, of Anglo-Belgian Relations (Constable, 1918, 2s. 6d.) has 
been published at an opportune time, for in its way it is a contribu- 
tion to the discussion of peace problems of the immediate present. 
In broad outline it sketches the connection between the two 
countries, and shows very clearly what an important part the 
southern portion of the Low Countries has played in English foreign 
policy. The book has a secondary object in proving the existence 
of Belgium as an entity from the early Middle Ages onwards. This 
has helped rather to confuse the narrative, at least in the first 
chapter of the book, which is a general survey introductory to the 
later chronological treatment of the subject; but, despite this disad- 
vantage, the average reader will get from it a comprehensive idea of 
Anglo-Belgian relations. The problem of condensation is the hardest 
one that any historical author has to face, and there are blemishes 
here which can be traced obviously to this cause. There are not a 
few passages which presuppose an historical knowledge more pro- 
found than is to be found in the average reader, and in places inaccu- 
racies have crept in, which, given more space, would probably have 
been avoided. For instance, the following passage can hardly be 
accepted as a true summary of the relations between the English 
Crown and the Dukes of Burgundy during the fifteenth century: 
“The alliance began during the reign of the Lancastrian King 
Henry IV.; it suffered interruption under his son, Henry V., and 
his grandson, Henry VI., to be formally renewed in 1456 by the 
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Yorkist King Edward IV.’’. Again, on pp. 52-54, a good deal of 
confusion and some inaccuracy are the almost inevitable result of 
trying to explain the break-up of the Anglo-Burgundian alliance in 
the reign of Henry VI. in so short a space. The marriage between 
the Duke of Brabant and Jacqueline of Hainault was never annulled 
by the Pope, and the phrasing on p. 54 seems to suggest that Duke 
Philip the Good broke the English alliance before Jacqueline’s mar- 
riage to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. There are scattered about 
the book a good many such inaccuracies, as well as omissions which 
give an inaccurate impression, and there is no doubt that a good 
many of these might be corrected in a second edition without making 
the sketch unduly long. Indeed, room might be found by omitting 
the passages about Froissart and Shakespeare. It is true that 
literary connections have an important bearing on international rela- 
tions, but it is impossible to build much on the fact that Froissart 
was a welcome visitor in England, or that ‘‘in Henry V. there is a 
passing reference to John the Fearless, whose brother fell at Agin- 
court.’’ Most readers will be mainly interested in the last phase of 
these Anglo-Belgian relations, and we cannot but think that in vii. 
might therefore have been expanded to show more clearly the part 
played by British statesmen in 1830, and the motives which inspired 
them. Despite blemishes, however, this little book is full of inte- 
rest, and should be read by all who wish to understand the position 
of Belgium as a barrier country, which has consequently had far 
more than its share of wars and rumours of wars. A. &. ¥. 


Mr. NicHou Situ has collected together a series of contemporary 
Characters from the Histories and Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century (Clarendon Press, 68.), including some sixty of those men 
who then loomed largest in the public eye. Most of these characters 
are brief; all of them are self-contained, and, as their avowed object 
is to delineate the mind and the passions, as well as—and in many 
cases even more than—the physical characteristics, the value of 
such a collection to a teacher of seventeenth-century history can 
hardly be exaggerated. Of course, it must at once be admitted that 
a contemporary, still more a personal friend, may view a man’s 
character with a prejudiced eye; but a Macaulay or a Froude often 
does no better, and the value of word-pictures such as these lies in 
their being at first hand, for, no matter how earnestly documents 
may be studied by a modern historian, there is cantina about a 
man who lived two hundred years ago that he can never grasp with 
any certainty, something that can be sensed only by those who knew 
him in the very flesh. Mr. Smith has made his selection skilfully, 
and, though there are very few extracts included that are not well 
known—Clarendon and Burnet bear the weight of the book upon 
their shoulders—on the other hand, the only character of any import- 
ance that one misses is the admirable one of John Bunyan con- 
tributed by his anonymous friend to the ‘*‘ Continuation ’’ of Grace 
Abounding. Not the least interesting portion of the book is the 
scholarly introduction, in which the author traces the origin and 
development of the art of character-writing, and seeks to show that, 
though there were undoubtedly some Continental, and especially 
French, influences at work, yet in England the character was, to a 
great extent, the perfectly spontaneous result of writing contempo- 
rary history on classical models. E. R. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


[Under this head it is proposed to give a list of most of the books 
dealing with history which have appeared during the preceding 
quarter, with an indication of the contents when they are not clearly 


expressed in the title. 


The references are, unless otherwise stated, 


to notices in The Times Literary Supplement, the pages of which 
are numbered continuously and can therefore be identified without 


specification of date.] 


EasTeRN ExXpLoraATION, Past and 
Future. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
vi+118 pp. Constable. 2s. 6d. 

Fork Lore in the Old Testament. 
By Sir J. G. Frazer. 3 vols. 569+ 
571-+.566 pp. Macmillan. 37s. 6d. 
(p. 633, 1918.) 

IsragL’s SETTLEMENT in Canaan. By 
Cc. F. Burney. xi+104 pp. The 
British Academy. 3s. 6d. (p. 124.) 

Srupies in Early Indian Thought. 
By Dorothea J. Stephen. viii+176 

Cambridge Univ. Press. 68. 

. 79.) 

Epucation in Ancient India. By 
N. N. Mazumder. vii+128 pp. Mac- 
millan. 28. (Hduc. Supplt., p. 11.) 
THe OxyrHyNcHUsS Papyri. Pt. xiii 
(Ephorus, etc.). Ed. B. P. Grenfell 
a A. 8. Hunt. 235 pp. Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund. 25s. (p. 146.) 

Greek Ponirica, THeory : Plato and 
his Predecessors. By E. Barker. xiii 
+403 pp. Methuen. 14s. 

Tue Puivosopny of Plotinus. By 
W. R. Inge. 2 vols. Longmans, 28s. 
(p. 101.) 

Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. 
Vol. II., Macedonia—Zion, Indexes, 
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